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The GIST of IT— 


SPEAKING, in this issue, of the minimum 

wage, which might be described as the 
pasted flap which keeps the bottom from 
falling out of the pay envelope: 


N 1910 a legal minimum wage was con- 
sidered in America a fantastic proposal. 
But by 1915 nine states had enacted laws. 
Mrs. Kelley traces this change from skepti- 
cism to championship and describes present 
1S net in our wage legislation. Page 
87. 


© UT of 42,000 male and female em- 

ployes in four trades investigated by 
the New York State Factory Investigating 
Commission, over half were paid less than 
$8 in a typical week last winter. The com- 
mission found that wage rates are not fixed 
by the needs or efficiency of the workers 
nor upon the capacity of the business to 
pay more, writes Dr. Woolston, but upon 
custom in the trades. Page 505. 


MERE existing, not living, is Miss Pack- 
i ard’s answer to the riddle as to how 
girls manage on a six dollar wage. Page 
514. 


MR. STONE contends that the economy 
of high wages and short hours is not 
a phrase from economic text-books, but a 
sound business principle demonstrated by 
foresighted manufacturers. Page 512. 


[LOUIS D. BRANDETS defended the 

Oregon minimum wage law before the 
United States Supreme Court because mis- 
ery and immorality caused by insufficient 
wages are facts, because there is prece- 
dent for such a law in England, Australia, 
and America and because, he held, it does 
not endanger liberty of contract. Page 490. 


FE XPERIENCE affords some solid argu- 

ments in favor of minimum wage 
Jegislation. Mr. Hobson tells of the legal 
minimum wage in four English trades. 
Page 503. Australia has successfully ex- 
tended wage legislation from six trades in 
1896 to 141 trades, says Mr. Hammond. 
Page 495. 


T’S a long way to child labor eradica- 

tion in Pennsylvania, but with a gov- 
ernor pledged to child labor reform, it 
looks like the home stretch in 1915. Page 
482. 


S a partial solution of the present unem- 
ployment situation, and as a permanent 
means of promoting thrift, the Russell 
Sage Foundation is co-operating with the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment to 
establish credit unions in New York city. 
Page 475. 


sp OEN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., was 

quizzed before the Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission last week, as mine own- 
er, head of a charitable foundation and ab- 
sentee capitalist. He professed ignorance 
of Colorado conditions, but before the 
week was up he had conferred with offi- 
cers of the miners’ union and with Mother 
Jones. Page 477. Mr. Rockefeller’s state- 
ment. Page 480. 
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We Belivue— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 

fession. 

THAT right living should be the fourth ‘‘R” in 
education. 

Tsar health is the business of the individual, ill- 
ness of the physician. 

THI the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 


THAT the upbringing of children demands more ' 


study than the raising of chickens. 

THat the home-maker should be as alert to make 
Progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 


—American School of Home Economics 


If you agree, send for the 100-page illustrated handbook, ‘‘The 
Profession of Home-Making,” giving details of home-study, 
domestic science courses, etc. It's FREE. Address postal or 
nete,—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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are wholly confined to us. 
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White Handkerchief Linen with Self Stripes and checks. 
Printed Handkerchief Linen in all sorts of smart stripes on 
white grounds, plain colors to match. cus 
White and Colored Dress-and Suit Linens, Linen 


Japanese Crepes, Shirtings in upward of one thousand designs 
and colors, including “Spun Silk,’? a new fabric made in England 
expressly for James McCutcheon & Company. 


Samples of any of these lines except bordered materials, mailed upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


Forty-Second Annual Meeting 
Baltimore, May 12-19, 1915 


The great yearly gathering in America of persons engaged in social 
and charitable work: public and private officials, 
the regulars and the volunteers 


To discuss 


The Newer Methods in Social Work 


Platform sessions, informal discussions, personal interviews, 


exhibits, visits to leading institutions 


Mrs. John M. Glenn, President 


New York 


* 
« 


Wm, T, Cross, General Secretary 
icago 


Write for program and information (free) 


National Conference of Charities and Correction 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN 
OPEN AIR SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 


Devoted to the purpose of Vitalizing School children by 
means of fresh air class-rooms an jpen-Air Schools, 
Official organ of the American Open Air School Asso- 
ciation, a nationai society tor the extension of fresh air 


schools. Beautifully printed and profusely illustrated ; 
contains reports of practical work in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. Interests thoughtful parents, 


Health Officials, Educators, School Med: 


ical Inspectors, 


whole communities, Not a Juvenile en. but a. 


Big Man’s Journal. Issued monthly at $1,00° per 
year; each number worth ten times its cost. 


1140 Real Estate Building, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
‘ Subscribe for it to-day. 


20-Minute Exercises 
for Busy Men 


You can keep in the pink of condition if you follow 
Prof, Miller’s instructions, appearing in Goop HEALTH, 
Prof. Miller is Director of Physical Education at the 


Battle Creek Sanitarium and Goop Hea tu is a pocket 


. 
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monthly which teaches prone how to keep' well by culti- 


vating natural healthha 
until March 31st is only $1.a year.. After March Sist, $2 
ayear. Save half by subscribing now—2 years for $2. 
Sample copy for 12 cents (six 2¢ stamps) postpaid. 
Address— 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
2602 W. Main St. Baitle Creek, Mich, 


————— ee —————eeeee 
A STAMP COLLECTION FREE 


Your choice of the following stamps: 
205 different foreign 101 different U.S. 
50 different Asiatic 20 different Persia 
you remit 25c for 6 months subscription to 
MEKEEL’S STAMP WEEKLY - 


35 Kast, Boston, Mass. 


its. The price of Goop HEALTH — 
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for himself. 


HE RIVER OF DOUBT AND THE 


UNEMPLOYED 
Ir wAs a warm human note that 
Theodore Roosevelt ‘struck at the 


Church Federation Meeting on Unem- 


ployment in New York. Not content 
with the reports of it he went to look 
He saw it with his eyes 
and heard it with his ears, and the story 
of it struck home to his well-dressed, 
comfortable audience that filled the Met- 
topolitan Opera House. ; 
Not half the idle men he saw were 
employable, Colonel Roosevelt thought. 
But the other half were luckless broth- 
ers indeed. There was the drug clerk 


_ he met at the Municipal Lodging House, 


laid off for no fault of his own and now 
so far past darning he could not get 
work if it offered. No one would em- 
ploy so shabby a fellow at the clerical 
work which is all he knows how to do. 
For him and for many others in rags 
Colonel Roosevelt urged his audience to 
join in “bundle day.” 

Many a man needs not relief, he said, 
mor any other help but decent covering 


_ in which he can goto an employer and 


say, “Here, I can keep your books,” 
or “I can sell your goods,’ without 
danger of béing thrown out as a tramp. 
And much more, the girl who can get 


‘speed and precision from a typewriting 


machine, but looks like a witch. Every 
man and woman, he said, must do some- 
thing for some man or woman—some- 


' thing more tangible than discussing “the 


problem of unemployment” or buying a 
ticket to a meeting. His own contribu- 
tion was $10,000 from his Nobel peace 
prize. 

The note of the evening was personal 
service. Mayor Mitchel was convinced 
that much as the city government—any 
city government—can do, it cannot after 
all make jobs or directly find out who 
needs them and what he can do and 
where he lives. That must be done by 
his friends and neighbors. 

His friends and neighbors, ex-Mayor 
Seth Low said, are pretty often his fel- 
low churchmen. 

And in this case his fellow church- 
men, the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton pointed 


_ out, are Jews,.Catholics and Protestants 


i 


to the number of some millions feder- 
ated in this Inter-Church Unemployment 
Committee of which Charles Stelzle is 
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executive secretary. 

The very core of much of the unem- 
ployment problem—the helplessness of 
the individual man who has no part nor 
parcel of responsibility for it—was 
finely illustrated in the closing feature 
of the program. That feature was Col- 
onel Roosevelt’s story of his South 
American trip through unmapped waters. 

He showed in pictures and text how 
an ex-President of the United States, 
his son, an Arctic explorer, two natural- 
ists, an Indian colonel in the Brazilian 
army and native guides—probably as 
fit a group of outdoors men as anywhere 
could be gathered together—all but 
starved in the midst of the teeming 
animal life of the tropics. They came 
through—hbecause a part of their canoes 
survived the endless rapids. But three of 
them were dead, all were battered and 
stricken with fever, and they were hun- 
gry as any man on the breadline. 

The River of Doubt, Colonel Roose- 
velt might have said, runs this year 
through North as well as South Amer- 
ica. 


AT THE FRONT 


Donanrey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


THE ITALIAN ARMY, WITH THE KING 
IN COMMAND, TOOK CHARGE OF RELIEF 
OPERATIONS IN THE DISTRICTS STRICKEN 
BY EARTHQUAKES AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT ANNOUNCED IT WOULD CARE FOR 
THE SUFFERERS WITHOUT HELP FROM 
OTHER NATIONS. 


Via 


MENT IN CHICAGO 


Two QUICK reactions in Chi- 
cago show how acute local situations 
are coming to be on account of the rap- 
idly growing numbers and need of the 
unemployed. One of them is the prompt 
preparation for furnishing public and 
private work on a large scale. The 
other is the event described in daily 
papers as “the bloody riot at Hull 
House.” 

The report on the emergency in Chi- 
cago presented to the City Council at 
its request by the Municipal Markets 
Commission, whose very concrete recom- 
mendations were stated in THE SuRvEY 
for January 23, resulted in prompt ac- 
tion. The mayor immediately appointed 
a citizens’ industrial commission of ten 
members, headed by Prof. Charles R. 
Henderson of Chicago University, who 
had been chairman of the Unemploy- 
ment Commission, and including repre- 
sentatives of such industrial and com- 
mercial interests as the harvester works, 
the packing companies, the Western 
Electric, the Crane Company, the rail- 
ways and three labor union officials of 
the trainmen, the building trades and 
Chicago Federation of Labor. 

This commission is charged only with 
enlisting private employers to maintain 
at least part-time work, and to put for- 
ward work requiring full time or more 
employes. 

The Pennsylvania and allied railroads 
have already agreed to begin within a 
few weeks the construction of their 
union freight and passenger terminals, 
costing $65,000,000, which will involve 
the employment of as many as 12,000 
men. The heads of city departments are 
planning to advance public work in hand. 
The large public improvements in fur- 
therance of the Chicago plan are to 
be started as soon as possible. The ap- 
propriations for the subways for street 
cars is pending before the City Council. 

Meanwhile the Brotherhood of the 
Unemployed had been meeting all win- 
ter in one of the halls at Hull House 
on Sunday afternoons under the leader- 
ship of J. Eads Howe, a St. Louis citi- 
zen devoting his means and time to. the 
unemployed. On Sunday, January 17, 
more people sought admission than 
could gain entrance to the hall. At the 
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close of the meeting a street demonstra- 
tion was suggested and was urged by 
some of the more radical speakers. Dis- 
guised detectives then disclosed their 
stars and demanded evidence of a police 
permit to march. 

When it appeared that the permit had 
not been applied for, the police reserves 
were summoned, but before the uni- 
formed men. appeared the plain-clothes 
officers attempted to stop the parade by 
struggling to secure the banners around 
which the men and women rallied. One 
of these which most excited both the 
police and the crowd was a black ban- 
ner bearing the word “Hunger.” 

The struggle im the streets attracted 
a huge crowd and caused fierce resist- 
ance by a few and panic among many 
when police revolvers were fired in the 
air. The reserves and mounted men in 
uniform quickly dispersed the crowds, 
which manifested no organized resist- 
ance to police authority. A score of ar- 
rests were made of both men and women 
who were charged with resisting officers 
and engaging in rioting. 

Miss Addams was summoned from a 
public meeting which she was address- 
ing and promptly secured the release of 
many who had been arrested, through 
the bail bonds offered by a friend of 
Hull House, which were fixed at $1,000 
each. 

While not justifying the attempt to 
parade without a police permit, Miss 
Addams insisted that the meeting of the 
unemployed was orderly in its proced- 
ure and speech and that the disorder in 
the streets after its adjournment was due 
to the tactless and violent action of the 
officers without uniform, rather than to 
the impulsive desire to make a public 
demonstration of their needs upon the 
part of the unemployed. 

Public sentiment as reflected in the 
press and privately expressed favorably 
responds to the suggestions called forth 
by this incident that spaces for free 
assemblage and outdoor demonstrations 
should be permanently located in the 
parks and that the necessary require- 
ment for police permission to parade in 
the streets should not be made the occa- 
sion for police censorship of the free- 
dom of discussion. 

At the hour when this incident was 


occurring in Chicago, a meeting of 
the unemployed was held at Des Moines, 
Iowa, under the auspices of the 


Council of Sociology, an organization 
of the Plymouth Congregational Church, 
at which its pastor, the Rev. J. E. Kirbye 
presided. 

After an address by Prof. Graham 
Taylor on the co-operation of voluntary 
and official agencies in Chicago a dele- 
gation was sent to the mayor of Des 
Moines to request his appointment of a 
committee to meet the situation there. 
The committee was appointed the same 
afternoon and the very next morning 
opened an employment exchange. 


APPOINTED 


THE PERMANENT Morals Com- 
mission of Chicago, establishment of 
which by city ordinance was reported in 
Tue Survey for December 12, has now 
been appointed by the mayor. It con- 
sists of the commissioner of health, Dr. 
George B. Young, ex-officio, and four 
other appointees: John Koelling, a for- 
mer president of the United Societies, 
whose chief contention is for “personal 
liberty,’ especially with reference to 
liquor legislation; the Rev. Father W. 
J. McNamee of St. Bridget’s Roman 
Catholic Church; Dr. Anna Dwyer, 
physician for the Morals Court; and 


Carrer MORALS COMMISSION 


the Rev. Emil G. Hirsch of Sinai Tem- 


ple. 
Of these four appointments only that 


of Dr. Hirsch was included in the 
twenty-five or more persons recom- 
mended to the mayor by the former vice 
commissioners as well qualified to 
serve. The appropriation of $8,000 by 
the City Council for the executive work 
of the Morals Commission may prove 
adequate, as its office accommodations 
are to be provided in the City Hall and 
its investigations are to be made through 
the departments of police and health and 
the prosecuting attorney’s office. 


ETTER HOUSES FOR THE POLES 
OF BUFFALO 


A SMALL TUMULT recently arose 
in Buffalo in regard to overcrowding 
among the Polish people of the city. 
The health commissioner, Dr. Francis 
E. Fronczak, himself a Pole, had the 
courage to publish in the official bulletin 
of his department a lively statement by 
Frederic Almy, secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society. 

This pointed out that the 80,000 
Poles in Buffalo will remain day labor- 
ers and never succeed in becoming mer- 
chants and professional men to the ex- 
tent of their native ability until they 
stop huddling in overcrowded, unsani- 
tary houses. 

As a rule, according to Mr. .Almy, 
cottages suitable for one family hold 
two or three so that each person has a 
space about the size of an office desk 
to live in, and disease and immorality 
are inevitable. Even with this handi- 
cap, he pointed out, the Poles are mak- 
ing good, but he expressed the belief 
that with the handicap removed they 
would progress much faster. Columns 
of abuse appeared in the Polish news- 
papers and there was talk of a mass 
meeting to protest. 

Plans are under way, however, 
through the co-operation of the tene- 
ment committee of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society and the Chamber of 
Commerce, for a large amount of better 
building. The proposed tenements 
would yield 6 per cent on the invest- 
ment, whereas Polish landlords com- 
monly get 10 or 12. In urging the plan, 
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the chairman of the committee, 
George S. Staniland, said: 

“Unless decent living quarters are re- 
quired, we cannot have decent Ameri- 
can citizens. 


and even his miseries may compel him 


to insist upon and get a more decent | 
wage, which in more decent living quar- i 


ters he will be more apt to earn.’ 


WILIGHT SLEEP ASSOCIATION 


ORGANIZED 


FoLLOWING THE recent 


paign, an organization has been formed 


called the Twilight Sleep Association. | / 
“to in- | | 


The aim of this association is: 
crease the practice of any safe method 


for securing to all women who need it j} 


the boon of painless childbirth.” 


The present plan of work is “to secure _ 
an office; prepare a list of hospitals and |) 


physicians using twilight sleep; answer 
inquiries ; 
authors, 

provide speakers for interested organ- 
izations; co-operate with the work of 
the lecture tour already arranged; raise 


funds for the establishment of a twi- - 


light sleep teaching hospital; and to 


spread authentic information about twi- 


light sleep by any available means.” 

The officers are: 
Temple Emmett; vice-presidents, Mary 
Ware Dennett, Mrs. 
treasurer, Frederick Stokes; 


secretary, Mrs. Cecil Stewart. Also 


members of the executive committee are 
Mary Shaw, Rheta Childe Dorr, Rose 
Young, Marie Jenny Howe, Anne Sum-9 | 
ner Boyd and Mrs. Fenwick W. Ritchie. — | 


R “commis ON CIVIL SERVICE 


COMMISSION 
GOVERNOR WHITMAN has an- 


nounced his selection of.the three men if 


to replace the present members of the 
New York State Civil Service Commis- 
sion, which has been investigating the. 
New York city commission and the De- 
partment of Public Charities. 

Samuel H. Ordway, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Civil Service 
Reform Association, is to be president, 
and the other two members are to be 
William Gorham Rice, of Albany, who 
served as United States civil service 
commissioner under President Cleve- 
land, and Willard McKinstry, editor of 
the Watertown Times, who was a civil 
service commissioner under Governor 
Flower. 

On January 28 the retiring state com- 
mission filed with Governor Whitman 
its recommendation for the summary re- 
moval of “one or more members” of the 
New York city commission, of which 
Henry Moskowitz is president. It 
charges gross violation of the civil ser- 


vice law in the appointment of over 600 — 


persons, personal friends and favorites, 
without competitive examination, 


Dr. } 


\ 


The rent may be a bit | 
higher but the workingman must live, | 


cam- | 
paign of publicity on the subject of twi-~| 
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EAMEN’S BILL LAGGING IN 
CONFERENCE 


THE SEAMEN’S bill is still in con- 
ference, and in the three meetings which 
have been held by the House and Sen- 
ate conferees only slight progress has 
been made in its consideration. This 
is due to the legislative chaos growing 
out of the determined filibuster on the 
President’s shipping bill and the pros- 
pect of a hard fight to override the veto 
of the immigration Dill. 

With the filibuster going on at the 
time of writing, it is almost impossible 
to keep the Senate conferees in the 
meetings long enough to get far in 
consideration of the bill before mem- 
bers are called out to answer a roll 
call, which comes every few minutes 
in the effort to keep a quorum. The 
constant parliamentary byplay made it 
impossible for the conferees to make 
any progress on the bill at the last 
conference on January 29. 

_ Despite the many delays, Senator La- 
Follette, the author, and Andrew Furu- 
seth, president of the International Sea- 
men’s Union, feel that the bill has fair 
chances of passing before the end of 


the present Congress on. March 4. At . 


the time of writing, a conference at the 
White House is in prospect for Mr. 
Furuseth and perhaps other friends of 
the bill, and it may be that the Presi- 
dent is now willing to advocate its pas- 
sage as an administration measure, with 
a few modifications. The filibuster, how- 
ever, may upset all calculations. 

The conferees on the bill are Senators 
Fletcher, Vardaman, Chamberlain, Will- 
jam Alden Smith and Nelson, and Rep- 
fesentatives Alexander, Hardy, Burke, 
Curry and Green (Mass.). 


AND THRIFT 


A PLAN having the joint object 
of promoting, thrift among people with 
small incomes and supplying them with 
easy credit facilities, and of helping in- 
cidentally to relieve the pressure of pres- 
ent unemployment, has just been an- 
nounced by the Russell Sage Foundation 
and the Mayor’s Committee on Unem- 
ployment of New York city, working 
together. 

This is the organization of a credit 
union with a subscribed capital of $250,- 
000, the chief immediate purpose of 
which will be to encourage the forma- 
tion of other credit unions, among the 
members of labor, fraternal and reli- 
gious organizations in New York city. 
Both the parent union and the local 
unions will accept deposits from mem- 
bers and make loans to them. The 
$250,000 of capital is now being raised 
by a sub-committee of the mayor’s com- 
mittee consisting of George W. Per- 
kins, Mrs. Florence Kelley, of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, Albert Wig- 
gin, president of the Chase National 


Cos UNIONS FOR RELIEF 


Bank, and Arthur H. Ham, director of 
the Division of Remedial Loans of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

Relief to the unemployment situation 
is expected to come in this way: the 
local unions, in getting started, may re- 
ceive loans from the central union to 
supply initial capital, on condition that 
the local unions accept as members, and 
grant loans to, associates now out of 
employment. These loans are to be se- 
cured by the joint liability of all the 
members and are to be renewed at 
maturity only in the event that the lo- 


- cal union has raised a certain amount 


of capital of its own. 

Most students of credit unionism 
agree that credit unions should be a 
spontaneous expression of co-operative 
spirit on the part of those forming them 
and that generally, therefore, they 
should grow from the bottom up, with- 
out governmental or benevolent foster- 
ing. With this the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation agrees. It feels, however, that if 
the inauguration of credit unions is to 
come quickly enough to have any effect 
on the present unemployment situation, 
it will be necessary to employ some such 
device as this initial loan to get them 
started. This is not merely an act of 
benevolence, it is insisted, since the cen- 
tral union will expect the local union to 
repay the loan. 

The starting of credit unions as a 
means of promoting thrift and supplying 
the legitimate want for small loans has 
for some time been a plan of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. Such unions abound 
in other countries today, it being esti- 
mated that there are more than 65,000 
the world over, with 15,000,000 members 
and an annual business of seven billion 
dollars. 

The credit union is a co-operative 
association, membership in which is 
based on some common bond or com- 
munity of interest. This may be noth- 
ing more than the tie of neighborhood 
relationship. It may be common occupa- 
tion, or membership in the same church, 
club, lodge, labor union or other organ- 
ization. In rural communities the 
church, school district, or local grange 
serve. 

The credit union admits to member- 
ship only the honest and industrious. 


‘Each member must subscribe for at least 


one share of his union, payable, if he 
likes, in small instalments. By means 
of compulsory payments on shares and 
by accepting deposits the credit union 
encourages thrift. 

The main security on which loans are 
made to members is their known char- 
acter and personal worth. Credit unions 
are formed on the principle that a man’s 
best asset is the estimate of him held by 
his own associates. Only when loans are 
of considerable size is the further secur- 
ity of endorsement by fellow-members 
required. Thus the cost of investiga- 
tion, under which the commercial lend- 


ing agency labors, is largely eliminated, 
and the rate of interest charged to bor- 
rowers can be kept down to the commer- 
cial level. Even remedial loan associa- 
tions must charge from two to four 
times the ordinary commercial rates for 
loans and usually insist upon tangible 
property as security. 

The credit union’s basic principles are 
equality and democracy. All members 
share equally in privileges and ratably 
in profits. Each member has one vote, 
irrespective of the number of shares he 
may hold. 


AMERICANS, it has been frequently 

said, are strongly individualistic 
and incapable of co-operative endeavor, 
and the instability of their occupations 
and residence offers an unfavorable field 
for credit unions. To this the friends of 
credit unions reply that no country has 
ever wanted them at first, or felt that 
its peculiar conditions furnished a favor- 
able field. A large part of our popula- 
tion, it is insisted, possesses the desirable 
fixity, and this can be taken advantage 
of in agricultural districts, in labor, re- 
ligious, fraternal, industrial and mercan- 
tile establishments. 

Again, it is pointed out that the 
United States has made a significant 
contribution to co-operative credit in the 
building and loan associations, which 
have a membership throughout the coun- 
try of over 2,500,000 persons. 

The wedge of the credit union was 
driven into the United States by the 
Massachusetts credit union law in 1909. 
Since then legislation has been enacted 
in New York, Wisconsin and Texas. In 
1914 there were 42 credit unions in 
urban communities in Massachusetts. 
Thirty-four junions in 1913 had a mem- 
bership of 4,529 and loaned to their 
members during that year $146,740.53. 
Under the New York law two unions 
have been established and a score are 
under way. 

The first credit unions among farmers 
—and so far the only rural ones—in 
the United States were those organized 
by the Jewish Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Aid Society of New York in 1911. 
Under the spur of necessity and without 
waiting for legislative or other aid, that 
society has organized eighteen—eight in 
New York, five in New Jersey, four in 
Connecticut and one in Massachusetts, 
These have loaned to members eight 
times their capital, charging 6 per cent 
annual interest and realizing net profits 
of 13% per cent a year on their capital. 


HE field for the credit union in this 

country is therefore felt to be hardly 
touched. Small borrowing is often de- 
fensible not only because occasioned by 
emergency but because it is a prudent 
act of economy. In many parts of the 
United States a farmer who needs new 
equipment or supplies to enable him to — 
live until harvest, must now buy upon 
credit or mortgage his farm. The wage- 
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earner and the small tradesman who 
can save money by buying in large 
quantities or paying cash have need 
also for elastic facilities for credit. 

.For many people these needs are al- 
ready met, in part at least, by existing 
agencies. The credit union is conceived 
as a complement to such agencies, for 
the basis of its loans is not collateral 
but character. 

In starting a central credit union that 
will undertake the organization of local 
unions throughout the country, the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation is thus launching 
what it believes to be a permanent and 
well-tried form of co-operative credit 
and is only incidentally aiming at relief 
of present unemployment. The central 
union will not expect, for the present at 
least, to pay dividends to its sharehold- 
ers. Its directors and committees, total- 
ing at least fifteen, will, it is announced, 
include men familiar with co-operative 


banking and in close touch with those 
whom the plan is intended to reach. 

The local unions to be organized un- 
der this plan will loan to members at 
6 or 8 per cent a year. The revenues 
of these unions will consist of the in- 
terest on loans to members and the in- 
terest on bank deposits. Officers and 
committees of the local unions will serve 
without pay. The shares of both central 
and local unions will have a par value 
of not more than $5, payable in as small 
sums as ten cents a week, and deposits 
of ten cents a week will be accepted. 

The central union will thus be neither 
a dispenser of charity nor, for 
the present at least, an investment, 
but an educational institution forming 
the nucleus of a federation of—credit 
unions. Later it will serve as a sort 
of reserve bank, equalizing the demand 
for and the supply of funds among local 
credit unions. 


—By RAYMOND W. PULLMAN 


re PRESIDENT’S STAND ON THE LITERACY TEST 


WILL THREE VETOES put an end 
to the agitation for a literacy test to be 
applied to all persons from foreign 
shores who seek admission into this 
country ? 

The vetoes by Presidents Cleveland, 
Taft, and Wilson would indicate that 
such a provision will find hard sledding 
in a new immigration bill. If President 
Wilson’s veto holds in Congress, as 
appears probable notwithstanding the 
threats of determined opposition 
in both houses, a new immigra- 
tion bill will surely be introduced in 
the next Congress, and advocates of the 
literacy test say that a similar provision 
to the one in the bill just vetoed will 
be included. 

The President, in his veto message, 
puts the whole case upon a plane, ad- 
mitting, and even inviting, strong de- 
bate. Whether members of Congress 
will be willing to wait until the time 
for the making of the next party plat- 
forms before renewing the fight for the 
literacy test now seems to bea matter 
of doubt, and it is probable that the dis- 
cussion of it will proceed in the next 
Congress, if the veto stands. 

But if the veto is overruled and the 
bill becomes a law, the opponents of the 
literacy test will carry a fight into the 
next Congress to have this feature of 
the bill repealed; and if they fail, the 
party platforms in the 1916 campaign 
will surely have to declare either for or 
against it. 

Generally speaking, the President’s 
literacy test veto has been approved by 
newspapers and individuals with little 
consideration of party ties. Editorial 
writers have described as shocking the 
feature of the measure which ignores 
the debt which Americans of today owe 
to the past generations of men and wo- 
men who came to this country in many 


cases with little or no education but 
with clean bodies, sound minds, and a 
desire to engage in honest toil and to 
strive for self-improvement. 

In his veto message the President rec- 
ognizes many admirable provisions of 
the bill which “would undoubtedly en- 
hance the efficiency and improve the 
methods of handling the important 
branch of the public service to which it 
relates.” But he considers that the lit- 
eracy test would involve a radical de- 
parture from the traditional policy in 
which has been expressed “the very mis- 
sion and spirit of the nation in respect 
of its relations to the peoples of the 
world.” He bases his objection on two 
grounds: first, that the restrictions im- 
posed are unwise; second, that in im- 
posing these restrictions Congress has 
not received a mandate from the people. 
He says: 


“In this bill it is proposed to turn 
away from tests of character and of 
quality and to impose tests which ex- 
clude and restrict; for the new tests 
here embodied are not tests of quality 
or of character or of personal fitness, 
but tests of opportunity. Those who 
come seeking opportunity are not to 
be admitted unless they have already 
had one of the chief of the opportuni- 
ties they seek—the opportunity of edu- 
cation. The object of such provisions 
is restriction, not selection.” 


The message of the President shows 
that he is in complete agreement with 
the various persons who have fought 
the literacy test both before committees 
of Congress, and also in the special pub- 
lic hearing which the President granted 
to 500 men and women, social workers, 
labor leaders, and publicists, who crowd- 
ed the historic east room of the White 
House on January 22. 

The three-hour argument was divided 


‘essary two-thirds majority vote to pass 


’ the Senate where there is a determined 


equally between opponents 
porters of the bill, and the time was con- 
trolled by Frank Morrison, secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
and representatives of those who favored 
the bill, and by Representatives Gallivan 
of Massachusetts, Sabath of Illinois, and 
Goldfogle of New York, who opposed. 

J. H. Patten, of the Farmers’ National 
Union, appeared for his organization 
and for the National Grange, and was 
the first to speak in favor of the bill. 


Dr. Stewart Paton of New York ap- ~ 


peared as the representative of various 
organizations of alienists, eugenic so- 
cieties, and state boards of health, and ~ 


favored the bill on the ground that the | 


literacy test would check the spread of 
insanity. 


The opposition was opened by Repre- A 


sentative J. Hampton Moore of Penn- 
sylvania, who stated the objection of 
the German, German-American, Italian, 
Polish, Jewish and other organizations 
against the bill. He declared that there 
is sufficient exclusion in existing laws. 
Professor Larned of the University of 
Pennsylvania opposed the bill because, 
he said, the literacy test would shut out 
the farmers of Europe who were needed — 


and sup- 


wy 


4 
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in this country and would let in the bt 


worst class of people. 
Representative W. Bourke Cockran of 
New York was the final speaker for the 


opposition to the literacy test, and de- — 


clared that no claims could be proven 
that immigration had harmed the coun- 
try. 

Frank Morrison, secretary of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor and the 
right hand man of Samuel Gompers., 
closed the argument for the supporters 
of the bill. 
want two men for every job in order to 
keep wages down, that the standard 
wages both for skilled and unskilled la- 
bor in the United States are the result 
of many years of organized work, and 
that American workmen cannot support 
a family on the wages accepted by for- 
eigners without lowering the American 
standard of living. 

In spite of the possible over-riding 
of the veto, opponents of the bill be- 
lieve that a great ‘step has been 
taken by the President toward the 
breaking down of the movement to ap- 
ply the literacy test to immigrants. 

The House immigration committee 
has agreed, by a vote of eight to three. 
to report favorably the immigration bill 
vetoed by the President back to the 
House, and with this recommendation 
an attempt will be made to get the nec- 


it over the President’s veto. It will be 
much harder to obtain the necessary 
two-thirds in the House than it will in 


group of strong Democratic leaders led 
by Senator John Sharp Williams of 
Mississippi who will argue strongly in 
favor of retaining the literacy test. 
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HE ROCKEFELLER INTERESTS IN INDUSTRY AND 
PHILANTHROPY—By JOHN A. FITCH 


THE SECOND WEEK of the hear- 
ings of the United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations in New York 
opened with John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
on the stand. A Rockefeller as a wit- 
ness would command attention at any 
time, but here his testimony was called 
for at the end of the Colorado strike and 
on the heels of the Denver hearing, 
where the doings of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company were particularly the 
subject of inquiry by the commission, 
The younger Rockefeller not only rep- 
resents his father as a director of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, but 
is chairman of the board which admin- 
isters the $100,000,000 given by the lat- 
ter into the hands of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which in the early fall an- 
‘nounced an inquiry into industrial. re- 
‘ations as one of its lines of activity. 
It was a week of unexpected things. 
Perhaps it should not be surprising that 
tor the greater part of three days young 
Mr. Rockefeller, although subjected to 
a most rigid and searching inquiry, in 
public, as to his acts, his fitness for his 
‘responsibility, and his motives, pre- 
served an air of unruffled calmness and 
an unvarying courtesy. Yet it was one 
of the things that could not fail to be 
impressive. 


‘ No less so was the fact that Mr. 
Rockefeller confessed himself to be in 
ignorance of the labor policies employed 
by his subordinates in Colorado, and 
asked the commission to give him any 
information in its possession and to 
make suggestions to him to the end that 
he might better discharge his responsi- 
bility and contribute to an improvement 
‘of industrial conditions. 


The thing for which~-probably -the 
public was least prepared was the fact 
that he met and talked with Frank 
Hayes, Johii Lawson, Edward Doyle, 
and Mother Jones, representatives of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
and then invited them to his office 
that he might talk with them further. 
This was a new turn of affairs, for the 
executive officers of the Colorado Fuel 
-and Iron Company, in whom Mr. Rocke- 
feller said he had all confidence and 
whose judgments he was willing to ac- 
cept, from the beginning of the strike 
refused to meet these same people. In- 
deed, they refused even to sit in the same 
room with them when they could 
avoid it. 

At this result, the observer and the 
public are in somewhat of a muddle. 
What opinion shall they have of it all? 
Is Mr. Rockefeller setting out to change 
his attitude toward labor? Does he 
‘really want to know the facts, and is 
he going to meet labor half way? 

_ It was evident at the Denver hearing 
‘that the commission was much _inter- 
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ested in the bulletins that were issued 
during the summer by the committee of 
coal mine managers in Colorado, and it 
was there that it developed that Ivy Lee, 
formerly executive assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
now a member of John D. Rockefeller’s 
personal staff, had prepared the bulle+ 
tins in question. Mr. Rockefeller was 
asked about this arrangement with Mr. 
Lee. 


“We felt last spring,” said Mr, Rocke- 
feller, “that the public was not receiv- 
ing the facts regarding Colorado, It 
has been the policy of most large cor- 
porations to maintain silence. The feel- 
ing has grown in recent years, however, 
that the public is entitled to know.” 

For this reason he said that he had 
made inquiry as to where he could find 
some one competent to direct a publicity 
campaign. He had an interview with 
Mr. Lee and made arrangements with 
him to take charge of publicity work re- 
garding the Colorado strike. 


The latter was then put in touch with 
the Colorado operators who furnished 
him the material which was published in 
the bulletins. The Colorado operators 
were to pay the costs of this publicity 
and, if they felt that they could, they 
were also to pay the salary. The terms 
of employment, however, were arranged 
by the younger Rockefeller and the 
$1,000 a month salary advanced from 
the elder’s personal account. “We 
considered the matter so important,” said 
the witness, “that we were willing to 
bear the entire cost if necessary.” 


After Mr. Rockefeller had left the 
stand, Mr. Lee was called as a witness 
and he corroborated the previous testi- 
mony regarding the manner in which he 


came to be employed. The bulletins be- 
gan to appear in June, but Mr. Lee did 
not go to Colorado to investigate until 
August when his vacation began. He 
then went out and spent three weeks in 
conferences with the operators and their 
attorneys. 

He stated in reply to a question that 
he did not talk to any of the strikers or 
with a single disinterested person. He 
explained this on the ground that he 
was there only to present the operators’ 
side of the case. 

For a day and a half the commission 
interrogated the younger Rockefeller re- 
garding his relations with the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company in the light of 
the general statement of principles as 
to industrial relations made in the writ- 
ten statement with which his testimony 
began (p. 480). Charman Walsh, who 
conducted the examination, inquired 
as to his idea of the _ responsi- 
bility of stockholders and directors for 
labor conditions in the properties which 
they control. Like most of the directors 
of large corporations that had _ pre- 
ceded him, Mr. Rockefeller stated that 
the duties of stockholders consisted al- 
most exclusively in the election of di- 
rectors; that the directors’ business was 
to select the executive officials, and that 
it is the business of the executive of- 
ficials to operate the property with a 
free hand. 

Mr. Rockefeller stated that he had at- 
tended but one meeting of the board of 
directors of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company since he had been a member, 
and the last time he visited the Colorado 
property was ten years ago. Since then 
he has received information through the 
executive officials alone. 

His answers to specific questions 
showed how far he carried this view of 
responsibility in leaving matters regard- 
ing the operation of the mines in Colo- 
rado exclusively to the judgment of the 
executive officials, 

When he was asked whether unions 
should be organized, he said that he be- 
lived in collective bargaining, but was 
unable to define it so did not know any- 
thing about unions. 

When asked if organizers should be 
permitted to go where men work and 
talk to them about unionism, he said 
that that would be a matter upon which 
only the executive officials would be 
competent to pass. 

He expressed himself as being in com- 
plete ignorance, not only as to the ques- 
tion of unions, but as to conditions of 
labor in Colorado. 

He stated that he did not know how 
long the steel workers in the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company’s plant at Pueb- 
lo are required to work nor whether 
any of them work twelve hours a day 
or seven days a week. 

He was not sure whether a seven- 
day week would be a bad thing unless 
it were kept up for quite a while, 
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He did not know anything about the 
houses owned by the company nor the 
rents charged. 

He knew nothing of the system in 
vogue for compensating men who are 
victims of industrial accidents. He knew 
nothing of the facts regarding political 
corruption and company control in 
southern Colorado. 

He never had heard of a speech by 
an attorney now in the employ of the 
coal operators, made before entering 
such employment in which the attorney 
specifically charged the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company with absolutely dom- 
inating politics in southern Colorado. 

He never had heard of Jeff Farr, 
sheriff of Huerfano County, who testi- 
fied before the commission in Denver 
that he had appointed 326 deputy sher- 
iffs in the year 1913 before the strike 
began and turned them over to the coal 
companies, who armed them, paid them, 
and gave them orders, 

He never had heard the charge, he 
said, that executive officials of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company had vio- 
lated the law and he had not read the 
list of grievances which were the basis 
for the recent strike. 


Union Policies 


When asked about union policies such 
as the check-off, Mr. Rockefeller said 
that he did not know the facts and was 
“wholly incompetent” to discuss them. 
He said that he did not know that the 
check-off is now used by the executive 
officials of his company for store bills, 
hospital dues, and so on. He did not 
knew, he said, whether or not the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company maintains 
a blacklist, but he should oppose keep- 
ing such a list if it were sent to other 
companies. 


Frequently Chairman, Walsh had dif- 


ficulty in getting answers to his ques- _ 


tions. When they called not only for 
specific facts, but for specific opinions 
based on assumed facts, Mr. Rockefel- 
ler was exceedingly tenacious in keep- 
ing within the limits of his personal 
knowledge and manifested great perti- 
nacity of purpose in constantly answer- 
ing questions by somewhat relevant gen- 
eral views instead of directly replying in 
a way which might have run counter to 
the positions taken by operating men. 
For: example, in answer to the question 
“Should a man be discharged for his 


labor views?” he replied: “Every man . 


should be free to hold any opinion he 
wishes.” To the question: “Do you be- 
lieve in free speech?” he replied: “I 
do.” But when asked whether an in- 
dustrial company should control the 
schools and churches he replied that 
such control existed only in remote min- 
ing communities and that it would be 
better to have the community itself take 
charge of those activities. “But,” he 
said, “if the choice lay between no 
_church services at all and having the 


minister paid by the company, it is bet- 
ter to have him paid by the company.” 

Chairman Walsh read for Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s benefit the letter that President 
Welborn wrote to Starr J. Murphy, in 
which he said, referring: to the minister 
at Sunrise, Wyo., who had been criti- 
cizing the company: “We have thought 
somewhat of changing the minister at 
Sunrise.” Mr. Walsh asked Mr., Rocke- 
feller what had been done—whether the 
minister had been discharged. Mr. 
Rockefeller was unable to. state. 

When asked whether Mr. Rockefeller 
would vote to discharge an executive 
official if that official interfered with the 
freedom of speech of the minister, the 
witness replied that it would be unfair 
for him to pass judgment without having 
specific facts upon which to pass. 

He was asked by what methods em- 
ployes may have their rights insured in 
the absence of organization. Mr. Rocke- 
feller said that he could not answer this 
question because he had “no formulated 
views.” The chairman referred to the 
statement of John C. Osgood of the Vic- 
tor-American Fuel Company that if a 
man did not like conditions he could 
quit his job and go somewhere else. 

“Could not a_ political autocracy,” 
Chairman Walsh asked, “be justified as 
logically on the ground that the sub- 
ject could go elsewhere?” 

“IT am not a student of government,” 
replied Mr. Rockefeller. 

A similar question asked by Chairman 
Walsh was, “Can the employer be trusted 
to safeguard voluntarily and at all times 
the rights and interests of the men?” “T 
think the employes should have a voice,” 
said Mr. Rockefeller. The question was 
then repeated in exactly the same way, 
and a specific answer was requested. Mr. 
Rockefeller stated that he had not 
studied those questions sufficiently to ex- 
press himself. He had not gone into it 
carefully and his opinion would be of 
no‘value. A third time the question was 
asked and this time the witness simply 
stated that he would be glad to answer it 
but could not. This was in the fore- 
noon. 

At the beginning of the afternoon ses- 
sion when Mr. Rockefeller resumed the 
stand he said that he had been consider- 
ing the matter during the lunch period 
and it had become clearer to him. 

“The answer,” he said, “of course, is 
no.” 

But it was seldom that answers of 
this kind were forthcoming on the stand. 
The commission was faced with the 
known facts of industrial abuse in Colo- 
rado, with Mr. Rockefeller’s statement 
of general principles widely divorced 
from those facts; his consistent profes- 
sion that as a director the facts were 
unknown to him, the responsibility that 
of the executive officials in whom. he 
had confidence; that he had stood by 
them throughout the strike; and that he 
now proposed to acquaint himself with 


the facts of industrial relations by the 
new inquiry of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 

The chairman asked a series of ques- 
tions designed to indicate whether or 
not in the future the witness would use 
his power as a director to bring about 
an end to unreasonable and unfair con- 
ditions. Question after question was ask- 
ed as to whether Mr. Rockefeller would 
vote to discharge an executive official 
if it were shown to him that he had done 
this or that improper or unjust thing. 
All of these questions were based upon 
charges which actually have been laid 


at the door of officials of the Colorado } 


Fuel and Iron Company. 
In every case Mr. Rockefeller replied 


that he would disapprove of such ac- | 


tions, but he would not state that he “| 


would vote to discharge the official, on 
the ground that he would want to have 
the official before him and to hear his 
statement before making a decision. 

As to Mr. Rockefeller’s ignorance re- 
garding conditions in Colorado—and 
there can be no doubt as to the genu- 
iness of that ignorance, for he has not 


been in Colorado for ten years—it has | 


been pointed out by many that it was 


a courageous thing that Mr. Rockefeller _ 


was willing to go upon the stand and re- 


veal the basis of information upon which ~ 


he had unquestioningly presumed to dis- 


charge the responsibilities which were 


his as a director in a company employ- 
ing 12,000 men. It seems to me, too, 


that it took qualities of a no mean order 


to “stand the gaff” as the witness did. 
One cannot fail, however, to recall 


that as short a time ago as April, 1914, 


this same witness was the acknowledged 
spokesman in the East for the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company and was giving 
to the press statements: championing the 
very policies concerning«the facts and 
relations of work, upon which he now 
confesses himself to be in ignorance. 


A new willingness to be open-minded 
once the strike is over and he is released 
from responsibility to his operating of- 
ficials, and go his own gait—a con- 
venient shelter from public disapproval 
once he and they have won opprobrium 
—these two interpretations found fre- 
quent expression from those who lis- 
tened to the testimony. It would take 
a hearing a year from now to bring out 
which is the correct one. 


Wages and Dividends 


In discussing wages Mr. Rockefeller 
said that the returns to capital had been 
less adequate than those to labor. In the 
twelve years that John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr., has owned stocks and bonds in the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company he has 
received an average annual return of 
only 2-3 of 1 per cent on the stock and 6 
per cént on the bonds, making a net 
yearly return of 3% per cent on the 
money invested. 


Bringing out the fact that the actual 
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money return to the Rockefellers was, 
nevertheless $9,000,000, during a period 
in which labor received $92,000,000 in 
wages, Chairman Walsh asked: Is it 
unreasonable to expect that 12,000 


workers should receive ten times as 


much in wages as one stockholder re- 
ceived during the same time in inter- 
est and dividends?” 

Chairman Walsh directed Mr. Rocke- 


-feiler’s attention to a letter written dur- 


ing the strike by W. L. Mackenzie King 
(published in THe Survey of January 
16) and read a paragraph in which he 
expressed the opinion to Mr. Rockefel- 
ler that the stimulus to immigation to be 
anticipated during the European war 
would make the unions “change their 
policies,” laying less stress on recog- 
nition and more on holding their stand- 
ards of pay and hours. Mr. Walsh 
asked the witness whether this did not 


seem to be a suggestion that “on ac- 


count of competition with other labor, it 
would be an error to deal with them and 
that if you waited long enough you 
could win.” ; 

Mr. Rockefeller replied that that point 
did not impress him, but admitted that 
he gathered from the letter that it would 
be “unwise for unions to take aggres- 
sive action” at a time when the economic 
interests of the country did not justify 
What did impress him in the letter, 
he said, was the suggestion made as to 
new and more co-operative relations be- 
tween managers and men in Colorado, 
grievance committees, etc., suggested by 
Mr. King, and the witness read the letter 
in full. 

Mr. Rockefeller testified that Macken- 
zie King had been selected to have 
charge of it because he was the best man 
that they could find for the work. . He 
stated that the investigation was desir- 
able partly because he and others felt 
the need of being informed on the very 
subjects regarding which he had earlier 
in his testimony pleaded ignorance. The 
witness stated that he was unable to 
give any information whatever regard- 
ing the scope or the method of the in- 
vestigation because that was, he main- 
tained, entirely out of his hands and 
that Mackenzie King is absolutely free 
to take it up in the manner that seems 
to him advisable. 


Philanthropic Activities 

Turning to the philanthropic activi- 
ties of the Rockefellers, the witness 
stated that he is a trustee of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the General Educa- 
tion Board, and the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research. The Rockefeller 
Foundation was established two years 
ago by John D. Rockefeller, Sr., with a 
fund of $100,000,000, and John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., is chairman of the 
board of trustees which administers it. 


_ Besides the chairman the trustees in- 


clude: 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr.; 
F, T. Gates, 
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President H. P. Judson of Chicago Uni- 
versity ; 

Wyckliffe Rose, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Health Commission ; 

Charles W. Eliot, former president of 
Harvard University; 

A. Barton Hepburn, chairman of the 
board of directors of. the Chase National 
Bank, New York city; 

Dr. Simon Flexner, head of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research; 

Starr J. Murphy, member of John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr.’s, “personal staff”; 

C. O. Heydt, private secretary to John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.; 

Jerome D. Greene, secretary of the Rock- 
efeller Foundation. 


Attention has been called to the fact 
that all but two of these trustees, 
Charles W. Eliot and A. Barton Hep- 
burn, are closely associated with the 
Rockefellers, either’as employes or as 
directors of activities which are largely 
beneficiaries of the Rockefeller fortune. 
Mr. Rockefeller stated that an attempt 
had been made to secure men of “vision, 
experience, and enthusiasm;” that va- 
cancies are filled by members of the 
board, and each trustee serves for a 
term of three years. 


One of the questions asked by the 
chairman was whether there is a possi- 
bility that such privately endowed foun- 
dations might become a menace, and if 
so what regulation is desirable. 


YOUNGER ROCKEFELLER 


“IT have been thinking how to make 
this foundation of service,” answered 
Mr. Rockefeller, “and I have given no 
thought to the possibility of menace.” 
He replied to the question, however, by 
stating that the legislature may modify 
or abolish the charter. “I have such, con- 
fidence in democracy,” said Mr. Rocke- 
feller, “that I believe the people will act 
in any way necessary.” 

The chairman called attention to the 
fact that application was made to Con- 
gress for a federal charter for the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1910 and that 
a bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives incorporating the foundation. Be- 
fore passing the bill, however, the fol- 
lowing amendments were added: 


1. The right was reserved for Con- 
gress to make such restrictions as it 
might deem in the public interests. 

2. The fund was limited to $100,- 
000,000. 

3. The income was not to accumu- 
late but was to be expended year after 
year. 

4. The foundation might distribute 
its funds after fifty years, and would 
be obliged to do so after one hundred 
years, if Congress so desired. 

5. The trustees were to be approved 
by the President of the United States, 
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"THE commission has asked my views 
as to what extent the stockholders 
and directors of a corporation are re- 
sponsible for the labor conditions which 
exist in it and for the social conditions 
which are produced; how generally and 
in. what manner such responsibilities are 
assumed by stockholders and directors; 
and in actual practice how, and upon 
what general basis, the labor policies 
of large corporations are determined. 

The responsibility of stockholders is 
practically limited to the election of 
directors. They have no power to elect 
officers, to employ labor, to make con- 
tracts or -to intervene directly in the 
management of the business. A large 
stockholder, however, is able to exercise 
considerable moral influence over the 
directors and officers and is responsible 
for exercising that influence properly. 

The directors are responsible for the 
general conduct of the business, they 
have the power to elect officers and to 
determine the policies of the business. 
All large business has to be organized. 
The responsibility has to be divided and 
vested in various officers, and the offi- 
cers have to be givén powers commen- 
surate with their responsibilities. These 
responsibilities are in general divided 
in such a way that the directors at- 
tend principally to the financial affairs 
of the corporation, leaving the actual 
conduct of operations to the officers. 

Labor conditions, so far as they are 
within the control of a corporation, are 
matters for which the officers of the 
corporation are primarily responsible 
and with which they, by reason of their 
experience and their first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the facts, are best qualified to 
deal. 

Labor policies are initiated and deter- 
mined by the officers, whose efficiency is 
largely measured by the harmony and 
good will which they are able to main- 
tain between. the company and its em- 
ployes. It is not customary to submit 
labor policies to a board of directors for 
action. Conference regarding them is 
often had with the directors or execu- 
tive committee at the instance of the 
officers and suggestions are made to the 
latter by both these bodies. 

A business to be successful must not 
only provide to labor remunerative em- 
ployment under proper working condi- 
tions, but it must also render useful 
service to the community and earn a fair 
return on the money invested. The 
adoption of any policy toward labor, 
however favorable it may seem, which 
results in the bankruptcy of the corpora- 
tion and the discontinuance of its work, 
is as injurious to labor which is thrown 
’ out of employment, as it is to the public 
which loses the services of the enter- 
prise, and to the stockholders whose 
capital is impaired. 

Social conditions surrounding an in- 
dustry depend upon many factors other 
than labor conditions. The responsibil- 
ity of a corporation located in a thick- 
ly settled and highly organized commun- 
ity depends upon the relative importance 
of the corporation to the other factors 
in the community. Where the activities 
of a corporation are carried on in new 
and undeveloped sections of the coun- 
try, social conditions are largely influ- 
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enced by the attitude of the corporation 
and its officers and the corporation is 
required to provide for many things 
which in- a-more settled community 
would be taken care of by the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Since these questions have a special 
significance in so far as I am con- 
cerned because of events in Colorado, I 
feel that I owe it to the Commission 
to make a statement in reference there- 
to which will help to further answer the 
questions asked. 

' Anyone who has followed the con- 
troversy which has arisen out of the 
Colorado situation will have observed 
that no effort has been spared to make 
it appear that I have attempted to ex- 
ercise a kind of absolutism over the coal: 
industry in Colorado and particularly 
that I have sought to dictate a policy 
of non-recognition of unions. An at- 
titude toward industry and toward labor 
such as is here implied is so abhorrent 
to me personally and so contrary. to 
the spirit of my whole purpose and 
training, that I cannot allow these al- 
legations to pass unnoticed without at 
least outlining my responsibilities as I 
have viewed them and my obligations as 
I have sought to discharge them. 

While it has been said that I have 
exercised an absolute authority in dic- 
tating to the management of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company, it has also 
been said that I have been too indiffer- 
ent and that as a director I should have 
exercised more authority. Clearly, both 
cannot be true. 

What are the facts? 

First, with reference to my attitude 
toward labor unions: I believe it to be 
just. as proper and advantageous for 
labor to associate itself into organized 
groups for the advancement of its legiti- 
mate interests, as for capital to combine 
for the same object. Such associations 
of labor manifest themselves in promot- 
ing collective bargaining, in an effort to 
secure better working and living condi- 
tions, in providing machinery whereby 
grievances may easily and _ without 
prejudice to the individual be taken up 
with the management. 

Sometimes they provide benefit fea- 
tures, sometimes they’ seek to increase 
wages; but whatever their specific pur- 
pose, so long as it is to promote the 
well-being of the employes, having al- 
ways due regard for the just interests 
of the employer and the public, leaving 
every worker free to associate himself 


conducted in an unworthy manner, con- }) 


unworthy: or unlawful, are deserving of | 


’ for in that principle I strongly believe. 
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with such groups or to work inde-} 
pendently, as he may choose,—I favor | 
them most heartily. 

Combinations of capital are sometimes | 


trary to law and in disregard of the |) 
interest both of labor and the public. |) 
Such combinations cannot be too strong- |) 
ly condemned nor too vigorously dealt || 
with. Although combinations of this || 
kind are the exception, such publicity is }) 
generally given to their unsocial acts | 
that all cembinations of capital, how- | 
ever rightly managed or broadly bene- | 
ficent, are thereby brought under sus- } 
picion. 4 

Likewise, it sometimes happens that |) 
combinations of labor are conducted } 
without just regard for the rights of } 
the employer or the public, and methods | 
and practices adopted which, because } 


public censure. Such organizations of | 
labor bring discredit and suspicion upon j 
other organizations which are legitimate | 
and useful, just as is the case with im- |} 
proper combinations of capital, and they | 


should be similarly dealt with. I-should, |} 


be the last, however, to allow the oc- | 
casional failure in the working of the | 
principle of the organization of labor to | 
prejudice me against the principle itself, |} 


In the further development of the or- 7 
ganization of labor and of large busi- | 
ness, the public interest, as well as the } 
interest of labor and capital alike, will, } 


it seems to me, be best advanced by | 


whatever stimulates every man to do the a 
best work of which he is capable; by a |} 
fuller recognition of the common inter- } 


est of employers and employed; and by | 


an earnest effort to dispel distrust and 
hatred and to promote good-will. 

As respects the question of the recog- 
nition or non-recognition of labor unions 
in Colorado, my attitude has been in | 
conformity with the views I have ex- — 
pressed relative to the responsibilities | 
of stockholders, directors and managers. 
The hiring and discharging of men and 
the framing of agreements as respects 
the same are functions which I have re- 
garded as rightfully belonging to the | 
management and not to the stockholders 
or directors. The Colorado Fuel and — 
Iron Company has been managed on this — 
principle. The decision of the officers — 
with respect to the recognition of the 
union was reached without any con- 
sultation or communication with me, and 
I had no knowledge of their decision 
until after the strike had been declared. 

The correspondence between myself 
and the officers of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company during the strike has 
been produced before this Commission 
and is now public. If one thing more 
than another is shown by the letters ex- 
changed, it is that, as respects condi- 
tions of employment and the interest of 
the company’s employes, I have sought 
to inform myself and have not hesitated 
to make suggestions looking towards 
more adequate representation on the part 
of the employes and participation by — 
them in the determining of matters per- 
taining to their working conditions. 

It is not less apparent, however, that 
I have studiously avoided anything that 
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WAS a “doubler” in a textile mill 
I in an industrial town in north- 
east Pennsylvania. For two days 
| I had noticed the ill-matched 
shoulders of the frail-looking fifteen- 
year-old girl who brought the empty 
bobbin-trays to my frame. I had watch- 
ed her as she deposited these; as she 
lifted two full trays to her left shoulder, 
mounting the stairs to the second-story 
spinning room. 
_ All day she absorbed my attention as 
she carried this fifteen-pound burden up 
and down the stairs. Finally, I asked 
her how long she had done this work. 
When she told me that for a year this 
had been her special job, I no longer 
wondered “at the crooked shoulders of 
this little textile worker. 
ny 
HERE are in Pennsylvania 11,214 
~ girls and boys working in the various 
branches of the textile industry and 
Over seven times that number working 
in all the industries of the state. But 
Pennsylvania has drawn a deep breath. 
She has set out to crown years of effort 
with acts which shall once for all place 
her working children beyond the pitfalls 
of premature or hazardous labor that 
have hitherto marked their pilgrimage 


into the industrial world. She has re-_ 


solved that no longer shall her condi- 
tions cause her to appear. black among 
the northern states on the sociologist’s 
chart and in the economist’s analysis. 

In making this final effort it is neces- 
sary to review, for the last time it is 
confidently hoped, the facts as they now 
stand. In Pennsylvania, there are now 
employed the greatest number of chil- 
dren between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen years, in any state in the 
country. With 82,125 wage-earning boys 
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HE old nick-name of Pennsylvania has a new and stirring signifi- 
cance in this year of 1915; for strong and clearly cut issues are 
before Senate and House of Representatives which convene in 
Harrisburg—issues which will have counterparts in many another 


state house this winter. 


and girls, she more than triples the rec- 
ord of textile Massachusetts, and nearly 
doubles that of New York, sustaining a 
similar unenviable leadership in the act- 
ual proportion of working children in 
the child population. Pennsylvania is 
moreover unique in withholding from a 
large portion of her working children 
even the protection which she provides 
for adult women. Here alone are little 
boys discriminated against or, as the an- 
tagonists of reform would have us be- 
lieve, “allowed the unrestricted privi- 
lege” of working an, indefinite number 
of daily hours, fifty-eight weekly hours, 
and throughout the night, though adult 
women are protected from working be- 
yond ten hours a day, fifty-four hours a 
week, and after ten o'clock at night in 
manufactures. 

Fortunately, though incidentally, slight- 
ly more than one-third of the wage- 
earning children receive a degree of this 
protection, not in response to the appeal 
of their childhood, but because their la- 
bor falls within the class of “employment 
of females” regulated by act of the legis- 
lature of 1913, some of the provisions of 
which have just been cited. The group 
thus affected embraces 29,128 girls be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of 
age whose hours are the same as those 
of adult women,—the only discrimination 
in favor of the immature girls being 
that those who are under twenty-one 
years of age may not work in any em- 
ployment (telephone operating excluded) 
after nine o’clock at night. 

Pennsylvania’s complete dereliction 
toward her 46,404 working boys from 
fourteen to sixteen years old, is revealed 
by a bulletin of the 1910 Federal 
Census of Occupations, published late in 
the summer of 1914. From the extended 
list detailed in this census report, the 
eight more important occupations em- 


‘of boys in agricultural pursuits. 
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ploying over seven-tenths of all the boy 
workers are here recorded: 


Boys 

14 to 16 
Agriculture (working out)........ 5,023 
Apprentices to various trades..... 3,401 
Coal mines and collieries......... 7,439 
GlassiactOnes Gs. sre onraelst aut is ote’ s 1,432 
Mextilemtrad ester uh tGe8 sctialaaas ove 3,518 
Blast furnaces and mills.......... 1,121 


Messenger and office boys (tele- 
graph and general) 
Clerks in stores and clerical work. 3,121 


Total in 8 occupations........ 31,257 


The first two occupations in the list 
are generally admitted as acceptable 
types of employment for young boys, al- 
though grave doubts may well be enter- 
tained as to the occasional exploitation 
In- 
stances have come within the writer’s 
experience, which, if duplicated to any 
degree, would certainly justify the in- 
clusion of agriculture among the trades 
to be regulated by child labor legislation. 
Apprentices are cared for substantially 
by the rules of trades unions in practi- 
cally all trades in which apprenticeship 
exists, 

Let us fix attention on the remaining 
occupations. A comparison of them 
with those of other recognized industrial 
states shows no such variety of indus- 
tries demanding large numbers of chil- 
dren. The one group of young workers 
remaining constantly large in all the 
states is that of messenger and office 
boys. Aside from this, one or two occu- 
pations stand out as child-employing in- 
dustries, and then the number drops to 
a few hundreds. 

New Jersey is stamped by textile man- 
ufacturing. In Massachusetts, that in- 
dustry overshadows all other occupa- 
tions, the next group being the young 
shoe-workers. New York bulks large 
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in two employments: office and messen- 
ger service, which use nearly 10,000 
boys, with one-half that number of 
sewing-machine operatives. Illinois con- 
centrates on the same lines. 

Other states manufacture glass, but 
Pennsylvania alone exploits nearly three 


times as many boys under sixteen years’ 


of age as do any one of her rival com- 
monwealths—Ohio, West Virginia, In- 
‘diana, Illinois. In the mining of coal, 
Pennsylvania again far outstrips her 
three greatest competitors—not exclud- 
ing West Virginia—in the proportion of 
boys employed. In the most important 
textile industries, the same unenviable 
pre-eminence persists. In worsted and 
woolen mills, for instance, Pennsylvania 
employs more than twice as many chil- 
dren (girls as well as boys) in propor- 
tion to adults as does Massachusetts; in 
silk manufacturing, the proportion of 
working children is nearly three times 
as great as in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania’s greatest competitor. 


II 


UT figures and percentages, although 
oppressive by their sheer magni- 
tude, fail to visualize the personalities of 
these growing girls and boys, or the 
duties which fill their days, or their fit- 
ness and preparation to meet such duties. 


Readers of THE Survey are doubtless 
more or less familiar with the character- 
istic demands of the important child- 
employing industries, and it is only nec- 
essary here to recall those features 
which make more poignant the need for 
regulation and care. The boy’s part in 
preparing coal for the market requires 
his. presence in the dust-laden atmos- 
phere of the coal- breaker, where his 
duty is to pick slate particles from the 


stream of broken coal as it descends’ 


the chute. Many a little fellow, look- 
ing up at the writer from his cramped 
position, has vainly tried to make him- 
self heard above the roar of the ma- 
chinery and the rattle of descending 
coal. 

In “dry breakers,” which predominate 
and in which the coal. is not moistened, 
the air is so dust-laden as completely to 
_obscure vision in certain places; and so 
dust-covered are the boys’ faces that at 
first glance it is quite impossible to dis- 
tinguish friends from strangers. Soap 
and water easily remove the grime from 
the children’s. hands and necks and 
cheeks—but not the black particles from 
their lungs. Continuous breathing of 
dust, in the stooping posture required by 
the work, involves a double strain upon 
a growing boy which loudly calls for a 
reduction of the hours of his exposure 
to it. The large extent of the anthra- 
cite vein in Pennsylvania accounts in 
some degree for the immense number of 
boys employed. 

In glass manufacture, the special haz- 
ard of the boy’s work is exposure to 
extremes of heat, with high tension 


work. The demands upon him vary with 
the “job” to which he is assigned, and 
the nature of the article he helps to 
produce. If he is working in a glass 
bottle or lamp chimney factory, he may 
spend his hours sitting at the feet of the 
blower, opening and shutting molds; or 
he may be a “cracker-off boy,” snapping 
cooling glass from the end of a blow- 
pipe; or his work may keep him at the 
“slory-hole,” if it is his task to reheat 
the mouth of the article for its shaping 
by the finisher. 

The most usual work of boys—especi- 
ally in the table-ware factories—is, how- 
ever, “carrying-in” or rushing each piece 
of ware to the lehr, where it may be 
properly tempered. This is, indeed, 
high pressure work, and nothing may- 
divert a carry-in boy for a moment from 
his absorbing occupation; so that a ques- 
tion directed as he starts to the lehr, is 
usually answered on his return. Run- 
ning is, of course, the normal diversion 
of a boy, but not running at high ten- 
sion, balancing delicate articles in his 


-hours. 
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victimized in its interests. 


yeroraiae a to the branch of the industry 
and the character of the child’s occupa- | 
tion. In cotton or woolen mills, their | 
work may keep the children in a lint and | 
dust-laden atmosphere; in silk mills, the 
danger may lie in the extreme humidity | 
often necessary for the adequate prepa- | 
ration of the silk. In the adjoining room | 
of a silk mill, in which the writer spent | 
several days at work, a group of four- | 
teen-year-old girls stood “lacing”—that | 
is, intertwining with tape the finished 
skeins of silk. In itself the work was 4 
not arduous and constituted no strain. y 
except that of standing throughout ten j 
But for convenience the children | 
had been given a. corner—separated ; 
from it only by an imperfect partition) 
of the steam room, where the silk is 
made pliable for succeeding processes. | 
These girls therefore—summer and win- | 
ter—spent their daylight hours in a reek- | 
ing steam-filled atmosphere. 


WorkING CHILDREN IN Six INDUSTRIAL STATES’ 


Sewing- Boots Messengers 
Machine and and 
Textile Operatives Glass Shoes Office Boys Totals 

Olio 2 i So acer eee 326 785 495 784 1,830 4,220 
New Jersey o/.0..5.. 3,115 981 393 223 1,756 6,468 
HL INOIS;<ono eee e 172 1,500 203 266 4,679 6,820 
Massachusetts ...:.-- 9,243 734 20 2,187 2,502 14,686 | 
iINew- Norkesm: dace 2,068 4,278 145 473 9,928 16,892 | ; 
Pennsylvania ........ 11,214 2,343 1,435 810 6,202 22,004 - 


1In all the industries, except glass manufacturing and messenger service, the figures 


include both boys and girls. 


hands, in a super-heated atmosphere, 
and at an hour when all children should 
be at home and in bed. For all-night 
work by boys is retained in the glass 
works of Pennsylvania—an undesirable 
distinction still shared with West Vir- 
ginia, among glass-producing states. 

The boy’s hard-pressed activity among 
the glowing furnaces stops suddenly be- 
fore the chill dawn breaks, anywhere 
from 2:15 to 4:15 am. He then has the 
alternative of walking to his home, 
which may be a considerable distance 
from the works; or, if permitted, of curl- 
ing up near the furnace and keeping 
warm until daybreak. For a week he leads 
this abnormal existence; then for a week 
on the day shift, he works when the day 
world is working and sleeps when his 
sisters and brothers sleep. His life is a 
constant effort at re-adjustment; and 
a story told later in this article indi- 
cates how a mother’s eye was quick to 
detect the reaction on her child, even as 
the cumulative and more scientific evi- 
dence of physicians forms a bitter de- 
nunciation of the system. 

The table on this page indicates how 
far the glass-manufacturing states have 
cast off this relic of barbarism in the 
treatment of young boys. It cannot be, 
as defenders of the present system 
would persuade us, that in Pennsylvania 
alone this industry must live or die ac- 
cording as children are or are not 


Each occupation thus has its special 
hazard for growing children—greater or 
less according to its demands and to the 
intelligence of the management in con- : 
serving human machinery. In almo&t all 


processes, disheartening monotony is not” 
the least injurious experience for a nor- t 
mal, active child. Hazards and mon-_ 
otony alike are aggravated unconscion- 4 
ably by long hours and night work. To 

strike at: both, the Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Association will present to the 
Legislature a bill which will end this 
state of affairs once for all in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The measure provides for an eight- 
hour day and a forty-eight-hour week for 
all children under sixteen working in 
employments other than domestic serv- 
ice in private homes, and farming, and 
prohibits work after 8 p. m. or before 6 
a. m. in all such occupations without ex- 
ception. It then takes into account the 
extra moral hazard of the messenger 
service, and prohibits boys under twenty- 
one from. engaging in this work after 
eight o’clock at night, or before six 
o'clock in the morning. 

The now unregulated street trates are 
included in the measure, which pre- 
scribes a fourteen-year-old limit for 
these, as for other occupations, and pro- 
hibits work after eight at night or be- 
fore six in the morning for boys under 
eighteen years of age. 
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The bill does not contain provision 
for such machinery of enforcement of 


the street trade regulations, as badges or | 


other devices. It is hoped, however, 
that some such machinery for making 
this a workable provision, based on the 
experience of other states, will be 
amended into the bill before it becomes 
a law. 


: Il 


JN the face of the variety of demands 
~ placed upon them, and on so great a 
scale, the growing children of Pennsyl- 
vania should not only be guarded as the 
most precious asset in the state’s na- 
ural wealth, but should be started on 
their careers as producers, with a par- 
ticularly careful equipment of mental 
and physical fitness. 

Let the children speak for themselves 
in two communities typical of the in- 
dustrial centers of the state: Philadel- 
phia, which employs nearly one-third of 
the gainfully occupied children of Penn- 
sylvania (excluding those in agricul- 
ture) ; and Wilkesbarre, a characteristic 
middle-sized industrial city. 

In Wilkesbarre, a close range survey, 
under the direction of Sarah Atherton, 
has been carried on during the past au- 
tumn, by a group of civic and philan- 
thropic people. The most striking 
fact brought out regarding the work- 
ing children of this town of over 
50,000 inhabitants is that nearly one- 
quarter of those between fourteen and 
sixteen years (21.9 per cent) had left 
school for work below the legal age of 
fourteen years; while an almost negligi- 
ble number (6.8 per cent) waited until 
they were fifteen years old. 

The detailed study was made only of 
the girls and showed that the mass of 
them go to work from the seventh grade 
of school. The Austro-Hungarian and 
Polish familiés lower this standard by 
two grades, while the Welsh inhabitants 
keep most of their girls at school until 
they reach the eighth grade. 

The impetus to leave school for work 
seems to be very little different among 
Wilkesbarre families from what we have 
been led to expect in industrial centers. 
Poverty and necessity undoubtedly play 
their part, especially in a mining com- 
munity of a state which has no work- 
men’s compensation law. But this part 
is not so important as is popularly sup- 
posed, and is further reduced by a scru- 
tiny of the family incomes of the girls. 
Where the weekly income per capita, 
after rent had been deducted, fell to 
less than $2, “necessity” was usually 
ziven as the reason for taking the child 
from school. Many parents and chil- 
iren advanced this reason also when the 
per capita income rose to $3 and over; 
and one woman fell back on the same 
sxcuse although the earnings per person 
n the family, reached $7. 

The old story of the inability of the 
school curriculum to hold the child was 


old over and over again in the fre- 


quently expressed desire of the parent 


to allow a girl to remain at school if 
only the child had “wanted” or even 


“consented”; and still further illumina- 
tion is shed on the public estimate of 
the school’s value, in the apparently har- 
monious decision of both parent and 
child in two cases where work was 
sought and _ school 
remedy for poor health! ‘The report 
does not state whether these girls were 
restored to health by the change from 
class-room to factory. 

Wilkesbarre is shown to be typical of 
the anthracite belt in that the silk in- 
dustry employs a larger proportion of 
young girls than any one occupation 
(12 per cent of all employed) and that 
the fathers of one-quarter of these girls 
are employed in mining. The relation 
of poverty and coal-mining, a dan- 
gerous and uncompensated occupation, 
appears in the fact that nearly one-half 
of the families of the working girls 
report less than $2 per capita income a 
week, and 18 per cent of the fathers 
of families are dead. A community of 
this character doubtless presents the ex- 
treme case of poverty as an excuse for 
child labor. 

In Philadelphia we know from the 
freshly gathered facts of the 1914 school 
census, which has been submitted to the 
Board of Education, that 16,607 working 
gitls and boys between fourteen and 


sixteen years of age have, for the past, 


twelve months, been contributing their 
young vitality to Philadelphia’s indus- 
tries. Added to these are 3,000 children 
in domestic and agricultural occupations, 
who bring the whole group of youthful 
wage-earners approximately to 20,000. 
More than one-half of these children are 
distributed through. the various fac- 
tories of the city, the textile trades by 
themselves claiming very nearly 50 per 
cent of this entire group. — . 

A comparison of ‘this grouping with 
the occupation in other large cities, as 
given in the 1910 Census Report on 
Occupations, indicates that a decidedly 
greater proportion of children go into 
manufacturing industries in Philadelphia 
than in Boston, Chicago, or New York; 
and the massing of children in one in- 
dustry, as in the textile trades of Phila- 
delphia, is not approached elsewhere. 
Another incidental but interesting com- 
parison between these recent figures and 
those gathered in 1910, shows that while 
girl workers have increased by about 
600 in these four years, there has been 
more than a corresponding decrease of 
boy-workers, amounting to over 1,000. 

Philadelphia is to be judged not only 
by the numbers of children at work at 
fourteen and fifteen years, but by their 
preparedness for wage-earning careers, 
and by the amount of surveillance exer- 
cised over them by the public schools 
until they are sixteen years old—the 
period of the school’s legal guardian- 
ship. 


abandoned as a, 


For many years, the lack of a physical 
standard for children beginning to work 
has been keenly felt by those who have 
come into personal relation with girls 
and boys as the door of the school-house 
was closing behind them. At one such 
point of contact, the Industrial Better- 
ment Bureau of the Consumers’ League, 
a voluntary organization, has been at- 
tempting to do for a few of these chil- 
dren what the public school authorities 
should officially do for the whole twenty 
thousand. Among the girls and boys 
whom mere fortunate chance has direct- 
ed to the Consumers’ League, have been 


sufferers from incipient. and active 
tuberculosis, anemia, chorea, and sub- 
normal mental condition, as well as 


victims of industrial neglect who come 
with crushed hands or missing fingers 
as the result of the first few weeks of 
work. 

Sometimes a mother’s good sense has 
come to the rescue, as in the earlier 
days of. this undertaking when, on a 
snowy night, a woman walked two miles 
with her fifteen-year-old son, a pale, 
anemic looking boy, in order to find some 
work to take the place of his job in a 
glass factory. 

“He sweats so at the work,” she ex- 
plained, “and then has to go out, that 
he’s always having colds. I’d rather he 
had another kind of job, even if it didn’t 
pay so good.” 

An Italian girl seeking advice as to 
securing work, gives as her eighteen 
months’ record since her first work at 
fourteen years of age, the following oc- 
cupations: cigars, laundry, paper-boxes, 
shirt-waists, men’s shirts and pants. A 
physical examination revealed incipient 
tuberculosis of over a year’s standing 
and a present tendency toward epileptic 
insanity. A’ fourteen-year-old girl with 
a record of three industries, tried and 
discarded in as many months, was found 
on a medical examination following a 
complaint of rheumatism, to have car- 
diac trouble which a continuance of her 
work would have critically affected. A 
girl, just turned fifteen, reports that she 
cannot stay at school on account of St. 
Vitus’ dance, and comes armed with a 
certificate asking for employment. The 
mother, quite able to take care of the 
child, is now temporarily persuaded not 
to send Anna to work against the phy- 
sician’s orders. 

Such individual instances of unfitness 
for work are piled up to an appalling 
degree by a series of physical examina- 
tions of applicants for employment cer- 
tificates, carried on experimentally at the 
Bureau of Compulsory Education during 
three months of the past summer, by a 
special corps of physicians detailed by 
the Medical Inspection Division of the 
Department of Labor and Industry and 
the Bureau of Health. 

Of the 3,954 children examined during 
these weeks, 236 were temporarily re- 
fused certificates until necessary atten- 
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tion had been given to eyes and teeth, and 


seventeen certificates were withheld al-' 


together because of definite serious or- 
ganic defects or disturbances, Physical 
defects varying in degrees of seriousness 
were noted in a large number of other 
cases, with recommendations for medical 
treatment—leaving one-fourth of the 
total number to whom certificates were 
granted, with a perfect physical record. 

There is a glaring inconsistency’ be- 
tween the careful medical supervision 
of a child while in school under the 
daily surveillance of a teacher, and the 
legal neglect which permits this child, 
still a ward of the state, to be plunged 
without a test of physical ability, into 
an industrial environment not only care- 
less of, but too often affirmatively in- 
jurious to, the child’s health and well- 
being. 

The mental fitness of a child for wage 
earning is vaguely defined in the exist- 
ing child-labor law and repeated in the 
form of the employment certificates as 
“ability to read and write the English 
language intelligently.” The interpre- 
tation of the word “intelligently” is 
necessarily wide, and must indeed be 
elastic to admit some of the pitiful re- 
sponses to the simple test propounded 
to the young applicant. 


IV 


OR some time Philadelphia has been 
developing machinery designed to 
enable the school to keep a firm hold 
upon every child until the sixteenth 
birthday ends the state’s guardianship. 

Four years ago, the Bureau of Com- 
pulsory Education was such in name 
rather than in fact. A loosely-knit city 
department, with forty-three attendance 
officers scattered over as many haphaz- 
ard districts, going their individual 
ways and keeping their records in their 
forty-three separate homes, has given 
place to a compact organization with a 
single central office holding together ten 
districts of school superintendency. 
Each of these has an officer assigned to 
it with headquarters situated, wherever 
possible, in the same building as that of 
the school superintendent. 

The work done by this bureau which 
most nearly affects child-labor, consists 
of gathering the school census and is- 
suing employment certificates. 

In the latter activity, contact is so 
close that the bureau’s work is neces- 
sarily hampered by the defects in the 
present child-labor law. Already the 
lack of a physical or adequate mental 
test for fitness to begin work, has been 
discussed. That is serious enough. But 
after a child has received a certificate, 
for what it is worth, there is nothing in 
the present statutes to prevent his being 
completely lost to the public school, 
though the school is still officially re- 
sponsible for his welfare. 

A certificaté'may have béen granted 
for a girl to perform work which is 
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Pennsylvania Child Labor Calendar 


1824—Oommittee appointed in House of Rep- 
resentatives to inquire into expediency of 
requiring manufacturers to provide educa- 
tion for children under twelve years old, 
employed by them, Bill introduced but 
no action taken, 

1827—-Bill to inquire into expediency of pro- 
viding by law for education of children 
in manufacturing. Passed House, failed 
in Senate, 

1833-——Motion adopted to inquire into effect 
of work on children under fourteen years, 
and the Vimitatin of work to eight hours 
a day. No further action. 

1837—Senate committee recommends action 
and provides for study of conditions in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


1838—-Report of Senatorial Investigating 
Commission recommends: 
1, Ten-year age limit for factory work, 
2. An educational requirement. 
8. A ten-hour day for children under 
sivteen, 
Failed of passage. y a 
18)8—Petition with 3,500 names presented to 
House, preying for the passage of a ten- 
hour law—law enacted, Twewe-year 
age limit set for tewtile factories. Ten- 
hour day (rigid) prescribed, with certain 
exemptions for children over fourteen, 
(Note opposition, that “this act would 
drive Philadelphia factories over to 
Oamden.”) 
1849—Minimum age raised from twelve to 
thirteen years, Ten-hour day prescribed 
for all under siateen years, and classes 
of manufacturing included were extended. 
Employment for more than nine months 
in any one year prohibited for children 
under sivteen, school attendance for three 
months being, obligatory, 
1855—Sianty-hour week limit set for att under 
twenty-one years of age, and a day aver- 
aging ten hours, 
1887—Scope of law widened to include milis, 
factories, and mines, but age limit low- 
ered from thirteen to twelwe years, 
1889—Sixty hours a week set as limit in 
factories or mercantile establishments for 
minors under twenty-one, Also a twelwe 
year minimum age in these employments. 
Affidavit of age required from parent or 
seid ale Some provision for enforce- 
ment, 


189i—Oertificate of school attendance re- 
quired from minors unable to read and 
write Hnglish, 

1901—Hducational requirement of 1897 modi- 
fled and weakened. 


1908—Bill introduced: 
Ten-hour day and fifty-five-hour week. 
Fourteen-year age limit, 
Night work prohibited. 
Hducational requirements strengthened. 
ce ptin elk evidence of age and affi- 
avit, 
Failed (died in Senate Oommittee). 
1904—Pennsylwania Ohild Labor Oommittee 
formed, and ewhaustive investigation made 
throughout state, 


1905—Bill drawn by Ohild Labor Committee: 

1, Thirteen-year age limit, based on rec- 
ord evidence of age. 

2, Prohibition of night work for all 
children under sivteen years of age. 

3. Hatension of legal protection to all 
children reyularly employed in in 
dustry and commerce. 

Bill introduced by Oentral Union. of 

Teatile Workers: 

1. Age limit of fourteen years. 

2. Rigid ten-hour day, and fifty-fwe 
hour week. 

Law as enacted: 

1, Raised age to fourteen years. 

2. Prescribed a maximum twelve-hour 
day and siaty-hour week. 

3. Prohibited night work for children 
under sixteen, exempting “continuous 
industries,” and mercantile establish- 
ments two weeks before Christmas. 

4. Provided for employment certificate 
to be issued by Department of Fac- 
tory Inspection or school superintend- 
ent, and to contain record evidence 
of age, as well as affidavit. In cer- 
tain cases, evidence might be substi- 
tuted by certain educational qualifica- 
tions, (This led to a decision of un- 
constitutionality the following year, 
and the entire provision was thus 
made inoperative.) 

1907—Amendment to ewisting act presented 
by Denartment of Factory Inspection: 

1. Prescribed @ ten-hour day and Stores: 
hour week. .. 

2. Made no clidnge in wight work re- 
strictions, 


3. Bxempted operation of act for twen- 
ty-five days on request of 75 per cent - 
of employes. 

4. Employment certificates issued by al- 
dermen and justices of peace. 

5. Poverty exemption for children 
twelve years old, 1 

Bill drawn by Ohild Labor Oommittee: 
1, Prescribed a limit of ten hours a 

day and fifty-fwe hours a week. (The 
ten-hour limit was flexible, to admit 

of half-holidays, ete.) 

Prohibited night work after % p. m. 
for all children under sixteen years. 

3. Required issuance of certificates by 
school superintendent alone, with 
educational requirements (school 
grading), and certificate of health 
from medical inspectors, 

4. Provided for citizen prosecution and 
the imposing of proper penalties for 
violation of law, 

All legislation failed of enactment, 


1909-—Bills presented by Ohild Labor Asso- 
ciation (one for mines and one for other 
industries): 
Required reliable proof of age for secur- 
ing employment certificates, 
Restricted issuance of certificates to 
school officials, 
Limited hours of work to ten in a day. 
Prohibited night work for all children 
under ‘siateen years of age. 


1909—Laws enacted (one for mines and one 
for other industries): 

1, Regulated employment of minors in 
certain hazardous industries. 

2. Limited hours of work for girls un- 
der eighteen and boys under sixteen, 
to ten a day (flexible) and fifty-eight 
hours a week, 

8. Prohibited night work for such min- 
ors after 9 p. m., excepting “continu- 
ous industries’ for boys. 

4. Provided for issuance on employment 
certificates by school officials (includ- 
ing private and denominational 
schools). Abolished fee for certifi- 
cates. Required ability to read and 
write Bnglish, and record evidence 
of age as qualification to secure cer- 


= 


tificate. 
1911—Bills drawn by Child Labor Association: 
1. Night messenger l—prohibited 


work after 9 p. m. for boys wnder 
BA hk one in messenger service, 
. “Glass exception” bill—repealed ew- 
fs eae of certain industries from 
law prohibiting employment of boys 
under sixteen at night. 
8. Mines bill—prohibited work inside of 
coal mines wnder sirteen years of age. 
1911—Law enacted: Boys under siateen, 
years of age prohibited from work i 
of coal mines. 


ec prt Drawn by Child Labor Association: 
1, Hight-hour day and forty-eight hour 
week for all children under siateen. 2 

2, Prohibition of night work after 7 p. 
m. for all children under siateen. 

8. Prohibition of work after 9 p. m. for 
girls under twenty-one and for boys 
under, twenty-one in messenger 
service. 

4. Prohibition of work after 8 p. m. in 
street trades for boys under sixteen. 

5, Issuance of certificates Vimited to 
superintendent of public instruction 
or deputy. 

6, Bmployer to return certificate to is- 
suing office when child leaves em. 
ployment, 

7. School record required showing 
child has passed fifth grade in school 
(or equivalent manual training). 

8. Physician’s certificate required show- 
ing ‘physical fitness. 

Measure failed completely of passage. 
Modification of existing conditions brought 
about by enactment of woman’s labor law, 
as follows: 

1. Hours of work for girls reduced to a 
fiwed ten a day and fifty-four a week. 
(Daily hours may be ewtended to 
twelwe for not more than three days 
in a week in which legal holidays oc- 
cur and are observed, 

2. Night work prohibited after 9 p. m. 
for girls wnder twenty-one years old, 

3. Minimum of three-quarters of an 
hour prescribed for lunch period for 
aul girls (and women). 

Present status. The 1909 child labor laws, 
with the one amendment of 1911 and the 
modifications cited immediately above. 


1¥For the. record of legislation Pilon. Ae. to the 
year 1907, we are indebted to Lynp \ 
Barnard’s History’ 6f Factory Legislation’ in <. 
Pennsylvania. i ag 
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declared to be not injurious; in a week, 
the girl may be employed elsewhere in 
“an environment which is a daily menace 
‘to her health and safety. A, boy may 
leave the office of the bureau with a 
description of his immediate job on his 
lips, and the next day be loafing on the 
street corner. An effort to prevent such 
occurrences is made through stated 
-yisits from the attendance officers to the 
homes of all children holding work cer- 
tificates. But the word of a parent must 
“be relied on in every case for accuracy 
and truth of the information—qualities, 
both of which are occasionally lacking. 
Thus the recent school census tells us 
that of 3,715 children between eight and 
sixteen years of age, reported to be 
neither enrolld at school nor at work, 
‘1,782 (ovr 50 per cent) were between 
fourteen and sixteen years old. “Tem- 
porarily unemployed” is the parents’ ex- 
planation of this phenomenon. 
' The only means whereby the Bureau 
of Compulsory Education will be enabled 
to keep its grasp on the children up to 
sixteen years of age, is the return by the 
employer to the bureau of a child’s cer- 
‘tificate in every case of change of work. 
The public school’s hold over the four- 
teen-year-old child is further weakened 
by the permission, specifically granted to 


‘private and denominational schools, to. 


issue working certificates. This de- 
centralization of responsibility is a 
stumbling-block to effective organization, 
and opens the ‘door to unquestioned 
abuses. This fact has evidently been 
‘realized by some leaders of the Roman 
Catholic church—notably the superin- 
tendent of Catholic schools of the dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh, who, since May 1, 
1912, has issued instructions that all ap- 
plicants for employment certificates are 
to be referred’ to the public school au- 
thorities. He is vigilant.in seeing that 
his instructions are followed. In Phila- 
delphia also, many of the Catholic clergy 
follow the sdme procedure, and the Bu- 
‘reau of Compulsory Education issues a 
large number of certificates to children 
from parochial schools. The extent to 
which this occurs is evident in the fact 
‘that, although 60,000 children are en- 
rolled in the parochial schools of Phila- 
delphia, the annual number of certifi- 
cates last recorded by them was only 
(approximately) 1,500, whereas the pub- 
lic school puthorities issued 17,000 in an 
enrollment of 180,000. 

It may therefore be assumed that the 
‘denominational schools will have no ob- 
jection to a legal enactment, standardi- 
zing a practice which they have to so 
large an extent voluntarily adopted— 
om making the public school system 
‘responsible for all working children un- 
der sixteen years of age. The greater 
the safeguards drawn by the approach- 
ing Legislature around children as they 
leave school, the more necessary is it 
that no group of children shall through 
ainstandardized methods be arbitrarily 
£ 
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deprived of those advantages. 

To meet this need, a second bill is to 
be presented by the Public Education 
Association of Philadelphia, It consists 
of educational provisions, the adminis- 
tration of which will fall under the 
jurisdiction of the board of eduction. 
This measure confines the issuing of all 
certificates to public school officials, and 
raises the standard of certificate require- 
ments in four important respects: 


1. It requires a statement from the 
prospective employer, describing the oc- 
cupation in which the child will be en- 
gaged, and providing further that the 
employer shall acknowledge the receipt 
of the employment certificate in writing, 
and shall return it by mail when the 
child leaves his employ. 

2. It prescribes a sixth grade educa- 
tional standard. 

3. It provides for a certificate of phy- 
sical fitness for the prospective occupa- 
tion, to be signed by a physician appoint- 
ed by the board of education. 

4. It strengthens the existing docu- 
mentary evidence of age. 

In addition, there is a provision in the 
bill for the issuance of vacation em- 
ployment certificates to fourteen-year-old 
children, physically qualified, who are 
not able to pass the educational test, 
This certificate is safeguarded by ,a 
specially colored form, containing the 
date on which it is void in large stamped 
type. In addition to these most essen- 
tial provisions of the measure, there are 
many improved administrative features. 

How far the definition of mental re- 
quirements can be expressed wholly in 
terms of school grading is not by any 
means a matter of general agreement. 
A: fourteen-year-old applicant for work, 
doubtless expressed the wise opinion of 
many of her elders, when to the Indus- 
trial Betterment Bureau’ Superintend- 
ent’s question, why she was seeking 
work, she explained, “Well, they ain’t 
teaching much in school now-a-days.” 

So may many a physically vigorous 
but slow-minded fourteen-year-old girl 
or boy feel, when kept for successive 
terms in a curriculum which does not— 
in their minds—connect with anything 
in real life. Setting a rigid grade stan- 
dard, such as the completion of the sixth 
grade, may well mean two additional 
years in a given class, equally trying to 
teacher and child, until the sixteenth 
birthday changes the unwilling pupil 


~ into a wage-earner. 


Thus it was with a fourteen-year-old 
boy who, term after term, saw his class- 
mates pass beyond him, yet could not 
pass even the present meager test of 
“intelligent reading and writing.” Every 
few weeks he appeared at the Bureau 
of Compulsory Education, pleading for 
release from school. One day he ap- 
peared in a new spotted waist-coat and 
red tie, asking to see the chief person- 
ally. In tones of the utmost importance 
he announced that in ten days he would 
be sixteen and begged for his “freedom,” 


on the plea that he was extremely busy,— 
in fact, “had one of his men outside 
now.” Overcome by curiosity, the chief 
went out to discover who ‘one of the 
men” might be, and found one of sev- 
eral agents—full-grown men—who were 
working for the boy, huckstering fruit 
and vegetables through the city. The 
ten days of grace were eranted. 

In the light of such experience, the 
criticism of a rigid grade standard de- 
mands a sympathetic attention. The 
solution is, however, not the removal of 
a single stone in the barrier which en- 
lightened child-labor legislation plans to 
raise against industrial exploitation of 
our children, but rather, the reconstruc- 
tion of this barrier into a bridge over 
which the “hand-minded” child, prop- 
erly prepared, may cross from school to 
industry. 

The existence of such opinion as has 
been quoted points, not to a weakening 
of child-labor laws, but to a-strengthen- 
ing of the positive side of the program 
of which these laws are the negative 
aspect—that is, a development of voca- 
tional and craft education on a gener- 
ous scale in the public school system. 

This opportunity for “doing something 
real’ has now come in Pennsylvania to 
the girl or boy who chafes at the dul- 
ness of unrelated learning in school- 
rooms, through the vocational education 
law enacted in 1913, Under its provi- 
sions, state aid amounting to two-thirds 
the expenditure of the local community, 
up to $5,000 a year, is granted to school 
districts establishing vocational educa- 
tion departments. 

A description of the possibilities thus 
opened up for the young people of Penn- 
sylvania would require a separate arti- 
cle. Here, there is only space to men- 
tion the fact that the need has been 
grasped by the two largest cities 
in the state, and departments of voca- 
tional education have been established 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, as well 
as in twenty towns throughout the state. 
A number of rural districts have also 
established agriculturai courses. 

Moreover, the opportunity which has 
thus been welcomed throughout the state, 
is greatly strengthened and extended in 
a far-reaching measure for the creation 
of compulsory part-time classes, now 
ready for presentation to the legislature. 


Vv 


Although this constructive movement igs 
thus only in its beginning, it is apparent 
that child labor legislation in Pennsyl- 
vania has lagged far behind positive, 
affirmative action in the child’s behalf, 
While Pennsylvania has been discussing 
the undeniable strain of long hours on 
young children twenty-one other states 
have acted on the knowledge that eight 
hours of work a day is enough for any 
growing child. Thus is Pennsylvania 
left—the only great northern industrial 
state—still talking about the matter. 
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' This is not because of lack of effort 
on the part of the children’s friends. 
A graphic presentation of Pennsylvania’s 
legislation on child labor from its in- 
ception, would present the most aston- 
ishing curves, the highest level for regu- 
lation of hours being the starting point 
of the curve in the years 1848-9 for 
specified industries. Today, after sev- 
eral undulations, the curve reaches a 
point slightly lower than that starting 
place, sixty years ago. 

During more than ten of these years, 
advocates of child-labor reform have 
beaten with apparently powerless weap- 
ons against the wall of intrenched op- 
position at Harrisburg. In spite of 
changing conditions, the nature of this 
opposition has remained about the same. 

“Tf you pass this radical legislation, 
we cannot compete with less hampered 
states,” argued opposing manufacturers 
before the legislature, seven years ago. 
At the last legislature they pleaded the 
same story, although in the meantime 
practically all the most powerful com- 
petitive states (as appears on the chart 
on page 482) had gone as far as, or 
further than Pennsylvania was being 
urged to go. 

“Textile work is not laborious, and 
the conditions in the mills are far su- 
perior to many of the children’s homes 
—certainly better than running the 
street. You will make loafers out of 
those children.” So runs a perennial, 
quasi-social appeal which has been al- 

“most emotionally urged by manufactur- 
ing interests, and was so urged in 1913, 
regardless of the great constructive 
work for playgrounds and recreation 
centers in all the larger communities 
of the state; regardless also of the im- 
pressive stride in vocational education 
and part-time class work which as an 
earlier paragraph indicates, is taking 
place in school districts throughout 
Pennsylvania. es 


Ever recurrent, also, is the panicky 
outburst of the glass-manufacturers 
against the “destruction of their indus- 
try’ by the removal of the fourteen- 
year-old boy at night from the works. 
Year by.year their representatives have 
succeeded in persuading the legislature 
that the very existence of the industry 
fs dependent upon such labor as has been 
described. This same prediction was 
made with equal assurance before the 
legislature of 1913, in spite of existing 
testimony as to the actual outcome of 
similar legislation in other glass produ- 
cing states—which in no case have suf- 
fered a decrease, and in several cases 
have reported a positive increase of 
growth in the industry, notwithstanding 
restrictive legislation. Thus has_ state 
after state adopted the more enlightened 
standard, leaving Pennsylvania, with 
West Virginia, clinging to a barbarous 
tradition. 

The one all-pervasive argument, not 
confined to any industry or any group, 
is the simple statement: “The wages of 
these children are needed at home.” 
The poverty excuse for child-labor is co- 
existent with the first efforts at child- 
labor reform, and has run throughout its 
history. With increasing clearness, and 
from official and non-official sources, 
through the years, has light been cast 
on this dark side of the child-labor prob- 
lem. While no complete presentation of 
the facts thus revealed is possible here, 
this we know: that, after the frequently 
supposititious cases of poverty have been 
counted out, there does remain a group, 
where in fact, the wages of the children 
seem necessary to maintain family life. 
But the problem of this group is not in 
any sense met by the meager earnings 
of the fourteen-year old child; it is a 
problem to be solved intelligently by far 
different, constructive methods, whether 
it be through workmen’s compensation, 
mothers’ pensions, or other measures 


yet to be devised. 

Placing: the burden of family support 
under modern industrial conditions on 
an unprepared child may partially solve 
the immediate problem; but it usually 
creates a still graver one to be settled 
sooner or later by 
through criminal court, 
sanatorium, workhouse, or asylum for 
the insane. 

The program presented at the coming 
session of the Legislature is clear-cut 
and simple. Two things are expected, 
as the long overdue right of the work- 
ing children of Pennsylvania: a reduc- 


tion of working hours and a strengthen- 


ing of certificate requirements. 
Whatever struggle may await the ad- 


the community — 
tuberculosis — 


vocates of these measures, of one point © 


they are certain: there is, among the 


members of the coming Legislature, a 
sense as never before of the overwhelm- 
ing importance of child labor legislation. 


With the single exception of local op- © 


tion, no subject of public interest dur- 
ing the autumn has been more continu- 


ously on the tongues of all the candi- — 


dates—from governor to county officers 
—than this legislation. 

Moreover, to the new governor—com- 
ing, as former superintendent of public 
schools in Philadelphia, fresh from years 
of contact in the schools with the very 
girls and boys whom Pennsylvania has 
so long neglected—these children in- 
stinctively turn as their natural cham- 
pion. The man who proclaimed in his 
inaugural message his conviction that no 


child under sixteen years of age should ~ 


work in industry, will do his part to see 


that these children, permitted to work | 


by a public opinion less advanced than 
his own, are at least safeguarded by 
adequate laws. i 
These are the sources of confidence 
of those who are prepared to dare all 


\ 


things to win at last this fight for the — 


children. 
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Status ¥ Legislation » # United States 


HE decision of the United 

States Supreme Court in the 

pending case of the Oregon 

minimum wage law may reason- 
bly be expected during the winter, the 
ral argument having been heard on 
Yecember 17, 1914. 

Should this decision be adverse, there 
vould necessarily follow a diversion of 
nergy to the task of changing the con- 
titution in order that American women 
nay be protected against destitution 
vhile working, as hundreds of thousands 
f wage-earning men and women in 
\ustralia, New Zealand, and England 
lready are protected. 

If, however, as is confidently hoped, 
he decision proves to be a favorable 
ne, a nation-wide effort for the enact- 
nent of statutes modeled more or less 
xactly upon that of Oregon will im- 
nediately follow. During the year 1915, 
orty legislatures will be in session. 

This is, therefore, a fortunate mo- 
nent for presenting the argument made 
y Louis D. Brandeis before the Su- 
reme Court of the United States, 
he enlightening analysis of the Eng- 
ish experience by John A. Hobson, 
ne of the ablest economists in Eng- 
and, and the experience of Australia 
nd New Zealand by Prof. M. B. Ham- 
nond of Ohio State University, who, 
ollowing the example of Henry Demar- 
st Lloyd, journeyed to those distant 
ands in order to'study on the spot their 
ontribution to the theory and practice 
yf industrial life free from coincident 
ndustry ahd destitution. The comple- 
ion of the New York State Factory In- 
restigating Commission’s report makes it 
yossible to bring out also a group of ar- 
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ticles drawing on conditions in some of 
the most congested trades. 

A brief survey of the status of mini- 
mum wage legislation in the United 
States also is timely. Until the out- 
break of the war, its development had 
proceeded with extraordinary speed. 
The subject was first brought forward 
as ripe for action in this country at the 
annual meeting of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, held in Milwaukee, 
March, 1910, when it was incorporated 
in the league’s ten years program, fol- 
lowing the recommendation of the In- 
ternational Conference of Consumers’ 
Leagues at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1908. 

In the same year, 1910, Mrs. Glen- 
dower Evans, of Boston, enlisted the 
local Women’s Trade Union League, 


and worked with such energy that the - 


initial state commission, that of Massa- 
chusetts, was already prosecuting its first 
official inquiry ‘in 1911. 

In May, 1910, at the St. Louis meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, Father Ryan of St. 
Paul Seminary, Professor Chapin of 
Beloit College, and the writer discussed 
the general subject of the living wage 
before the section on occupational stan- 
dards, the section and the subject being 
alike new to the conference. 

Minimum wage legislation was again 
included among the constructive pro- 
posals discussed by the Conference 
in Cleveland, Ohio, May, 1912, and 
recommended to the political parties for 
incorporation in their national platforms 
in that presidential year. 

Adopted by the Progressive party, 
minimum wage legislation was a favorite 
subject throughout 1913, when forty 


legislatures were in session, and state 
commissions were authorized to estab- 
lish wage-rates in California, Colorado, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. Commissions 
were authorized to prosecute inquiries as 
to the desirability of such legislation, 
or as to the living wage of women and 
minors, in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Connecticut. In 1915, New York, Mis- 
souri, and Michigan have made public 
the results of such enquiries. 

Utah dispenses outright with Com- 
mission and wage boards, and estab- 
lishes a flat rate of wages specified in the 
statute for girls 14 to 16 years of age, 
for minors over 16 years, and for adult 
women. 

The commissions of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Massachusetts, and Minnesota 
have, during 1913 and 1914, promulgated 
wage-rates, and the difficulties peculiar 
to our system of legislation are now con- 
spicuously manifest. 

The outstanding characteristics of 
American minimum wage legislation 
compared with that of England, Au- 
stralia, and New Zealand are three: The 
first is its omission of men; the second 
is its reference to the welfare of the 
people as a whole; the third, which is 
responsible for both the others, is its 
subordination to the courts on grounds 
of constitutionality, entailing the prac- 


tice of placing upon American states the 


burden of proof that they are acting 
within their police powers when they 
create state wage commissions and wage 
boards or conferences. In several states 
the name, “industrial commission,” or 
“industrial welfare commission,” is de- 
liberately intended to suggest that here 
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“ Aperfectly good 
There are 


good woman spoilt 


women and girls wore 


for$6 a week and less in the United States — 
Do you know what living in cities on $6 per week mesa : 
It means being HUNGRY all the time : 


CITY GIRLS BUDGET at#6 per WEEK 
For half of furnishédroom $ 1.50 


» lunches - 


70 
+: dinners and breakfasts a 


* Car fares. 


» laundryandclothing 100 


Total $590 


No woman or girl can live and thrive in cities on food 
at Forty cents cou a coey, or 13 ecules per meal 


“The way some girls are ohicedtoive 


/ Howwould you like towork all 
| dayandreturntothisatnight — 


nmy count welivetobeold 
Here we are old when weat ie 


woman or girl can live and thrive ifshe has no privacy 
7] No woman or girl can live and thrive if she has no recreation 
- Agirlcanhave e proper f food ed aothing. pussy and recreation ifshe has: 


» LIVING WAG: 
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is no apparatus intended merely to 
facilitate haggling between employers 
aad employes, but an organ of the whole 
of society created to serve the whole, 
by protecting the health and morals of 
women and minors. 

This is especially conspicuous in the 
laws of Oregon and Washington with 
their preambles, which set forth that: 
“The welfare of the state of Washing- 
ton [or Oregon] demands that women 
and minors be protected from conditions 
of labor which have a pernicious effect 
upon their health and morals. The state 
of Washington, therefore, exercising 
herein its police and sovereign power, 
declares that inadequate wages and un- 
sanitary conditions of labor exert such 
pernicious effect.” 

The same principle, though not ex- 
plicitly stated, underlies the laws of 


California, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. 

Only Massachusetts and Nebraska fol- 
low the precedent set by England and 
Australia in requiring that the commis- 
sion, in making determinations, consider 
also the state of the industry, not ex- 
clusively the needs of working women. 
Yet these states express their sense of 
need that the public participate in the 
process of wage determination, Massa- 
chusetts by requiring that one member 
of the commission shall be a woman, 
and in a wage board (with an equal 
number of representatives of employers 
and of employes), there must be one 
or more representatives of the pub- 
lic. Nebraska provides for a commission 
of four members, including the govern- 
or, the deputy commissioner of labor, 
a member of the political science de- 


Colorado, 


~ 
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partment of the state university, and} 
one citizen of the state. Of these four,| 
one must be a woman; and of the ad-|f 
visory board in any industry, with not | 
less than three representatives of em- \ 
ployers and three of employes, three}, 
must be appointed members of the com- || 
mission. Both Massachusetts and Ne-|j 
braska limit to mere publicity the pen- 
alty for failure to pay the minimum 
wage rates established by their state |} 
commissions, neither fine nor imprison- |) 
ment being prescribed. 
The Wisconsin statute provides that | 
the advisory board shall be so selected | 
as “fairly to represent employers, em+ |) 
ployes and the public.” | 
Obviously this solicitude for repre- | 
sentation. of the public arises less from |) 
fear that its interests may be overlooked |). 
than from apprehension lest, without 
such representation, the courts may-hold || 
minimum wage laws alien to the police |) 
powers of the state. HF 
Despite these precautions, however, |) 
progress is for the moment halted. Until — 
the decision of the United States Su- t 
preme Court becomes known, no legis- |) 
lature is likely to experiment farther in }) 
the new field. But this is not all. The © 
Minnesota wage-rate established Octo- |) 
ber 23, 1914, to become effective Novem- |) 
ber 23, has been met by a temporary |: 
injunction issued by Judge Catlin, of the |) 
second judicial district of Minnesota, on | 
the grounds that, “the questions present- J 
ed are important and doubtful,’ and the 
pending decision in the Oregon case will | 
“doubtless dispose of all the main ques- | 
tions involving the Minnesota statute.’ | 
In Washington, the statute appears to | 
give no authority to regulate the num- | 
ber of apprentices and learners. When, 
therefore, the Industrial Welfare Gom- | 
mission fixed one wage-rate for adults — 
of ordinary ability and a rate consider- ~ 
ably lower for apprentices and learners, | 
employers naturally dismissed older em-~ 
ployes and hired cheaper ones. a 
This is. a detail of legislation which $ 
will doubtless be worked out success- 
fully in Washington, as it has been else- — 
where, by giving to the commission | 
power to determine the proportion of © 
apprentices in certain industries em- 
ploying unskilled or slightly skilled 
workers. Meanwhile, the impression 
has been industriously conveyed that | 
this is an insuperable difficulty inherent 
in the nature of all such legislation. ~ 
which inevitably causes hardship by dis- ~ 
placing skilled workers with half skilled. 
throwing out the unskilled altogether! 
In Massachusetts, the first wage-rate 
was made public by the commission 
about the time when the war began, and 
the industrial depression was locally in- 
tensified by the difficulty of getting dyes 
for textiles, and by the loss of foreign 
markets. The industry selected, brush- 
making, was very small, one which ap- 
pears to be shrinking in Massachusetts. — 
and is everywhere subject to the de- 
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ructive competition of convict contract 
bor. Finally, the bristles used are im- 
prted largely from Russia and the sup- 
ly of raw material was crippled. Un- 
mployment is now rife in this wretched 
idustry, as in sO many more important 
hes, and here, too, the public is asked 
) believe that the sufferings of the un- 
mployed workers are attributable to the 
tage law, and are inevitable under such 
igislation. 

‘Some opposition to minimum wage 
tgislation has expressed itself on the 
art of employers who retained as 
ounsel against it, Rome G. Brown, of 
finneapolis, to represent them before 
ie Supreme Court of the United States. 
More ; ‘surprising opposition is found, 
ere and there, among labor leaders. 
n the United States, Samuel Gompers 


nd Hugh Frayne in the East, ‘and an: 


nall group of members of San Fran- 
isco’ labor unions have vigorously op- 
osed all wage board legislation for men, 
nd Have exercised a mildewing influence 
pon} such effort even when, confined to 
romen. 

Because in Australia, wage determina- 
ons} were enforced by the Courts of 
adustrial Arbitration, these American 
bor leaders opposed them as a part 
£ their general dislike of compulsory 
rbitration—a dislike rooted in their long 
hd dire experience of American courts. 
‘his objection is, however, less intelli- 
ible when, under the newer wage laws, 
ompulsion is confined to the employers, 
tho must pay at least the agreed wage, 
tough no worker need accept it. 

The attitude of these leaders towards 
linimum wage laws for men appears to 
€ a part of the same reactionary dis- 
Osition which led their American pre- 
ecessors to oppose the presence of 
fomen in the unions, and to oppose the 
itroduction of industrial training in the 
chools. 

Another possible explanation of their 
ostility may be found in a calculation 
tat in the long run, the power of the 
nions may be undermined if unorgan- 
ted workers can get through wage com- 
lissions such improved rates as have in 
1e past been attainable only through 
bor organizations. 

This reasoning is discredited by the 
acts. For in the brief experience of 
fassachusetts, the conspicuous feature 
} the impetus given to workers in the 
andy and brush trades to form organi- 
ations where none had been before. In 
\ustralia, labor organization seems to 
ave kept step with the march of the 
rage boards and, in England, the first 
ibor organization of women in the nail 
nd chain industry accompanied the 
reation of the first wage board, though 
ne trade is so old that women in it 
dlemnly told the writer, a generation 
go, that their “forbears had made the 
hain mail for King Arthur and his 
nights.” 
On the 


whole, opposition to wage 


: coe 
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legislation within the ranks of trade 
union leaders appears to be chiefly a 
matter of their age, the elders opposing 
and the younger men showing them- 
selves, when a vote is taken, either in- 
different or favorable to it. 

These circumstances—the extraordi- 
nary powers of the courts, and the atti- 
tude of certain labor leaders—explain 
the state of the movement for minimum 
wage laws in America compared with 
England and Australia. The case now 
pending before the United States Su- 
preme Court to determine the constitu- 
tionality of the Oregon minimum wage 
law will settle the fate, for years to 
come, of effort in this field. If the law 
is upheld, consumers in search of ease 
of conscience, and social workers striv- 
ing to reduce all that portion of tuber- 
culosis, insanity, vice and premature 


death which they believe to be directly 
due to underpay, will carry forward with 
renewed zeal the crusade for wage laws. 

If the Oregon law is upheld, then 
the Ohio constitution will loom up 
with its provision, adopted by a popu- 
lar vote in 1912, authorizing the Legis- 
lature to fix working hours and wage 
rates and prohibiting any construction 
of the instrument itself in conflict with 
this prohibition. Whenever the people 
of Ohio may care to avail themselves 
of it, the broad wording of this clause 
admits men. The constitutional conven- 
tion of New York state, which will meet 
in April, will be urged to imitate the 
example of Ohio, and to adopt a modi- 
fication of the Ohio clause, to be sub- 
mitted in November, 1915, to the voters 
of the greatest industrial state in the 
Union. 


Defense of the Oregon Minimum Wage Law before 
the United States Supreme Court 


Maps illustrating this article are trom the Panama-Pactfic Exhibit of the National Consumers’ League 


OR the first time, questions af- 

fecting minimum wage laws are 

before this court. It may be help- 

ful, therefore, if I discuss briefly 
the nature of these laws and state their 
origin and history. 


Nature of the Laws 

, Counsel for the plaintiffs described 
the minimum wage laws of Oregon, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, and Washington, as compul- 
sory laws. It would be more accurate to 
call them prohibitory laws. They donot 
compel any employer to employ any per- 
son.. They do not compel any employer 
to contribute to the needs of any per- 
son, They only prohibit him from em- 
ploying women at a wage which is less 
than the living wage. The laws would 
not prevent his employing a woman to 
whom no wage whatever was paid, and 
who was living wholly upon her inde- 
pendent income or was supported wholly 
by someone else. The Oregon minimum 
wage law prevents his employing for 
wages a woman who receives less than a 
living wage, in the same way that other 
laws would prevent a person from em- 
ploying as an engineer someone who 
lacked the training necessary to entitle 
him to a certificate or license from the 
proper authorities; or as they would pre- 
vent him from employing as an elevator- 
tender someone under the age of eigh- 
teen or twenty-one. 

The Oregon minimum wage law is 
thus prohibitory in its nature rather than 
compulsory; and to the extent that it 
is prohibitory, it restricts the liberty 
not only of the employer but also the 
liberty of the employe. 

The justification of that restriction 
may be read in the statute itself. It 
lies in three facts or conclusions drawn 
from facts. The first is, that wages 
which are not sufficient to support wom- 
‘en in health, lead both to bad health 
and to immorality; hence they are det- 
rimental to the interests of the state. 
The second proposition is, that women 
need protection against being led to work 
for inadequate wages. And the third 
proposition is, that adequate protection 
can be given to women only by way of 
prohibition; that is, by refusing to allow 
them to work for less than living wages. 
Those are the three propositions which 
are, in substance, either expressly stated 
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Mr. Brandeis is not only well known as counsel for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but as a lawyer who has given his services at the request 
of the National Consumers’ League to assist state authorities in defending laws 


that protect working women. 


in recitals of the act, or necessarily de- 
duced from its language and provisions. 

On what do those propositions rest? 
They rest upon facts ascertained 
through an investigation into the condi- 
tions of women in industry actually ex- 
isting in the state of Oregon. And the 
results reached in this Oregon investiga- 
tion are confirmed by numerous investi- 
gations made in other states and coun- 
tries by the United States Bureau of 
Labor. What these results are I have 
endeavored to set forth in my brief. In 
it you will find three hundred and sixty- 


nine extracts which present the facts 
from various publications bearing upom 
this subject. 

If the argument in this case had beer 
postponed two or three months, the nu 
ber of extracts would have been very 
much larger, possibly doubled, because 
much additional material will soon b 
available. Up to the present time onl 
nine of our states have legislated upon 
the subject of the minimum wage, bul 
many other states are actively consider 
ing such legislation; and in most of 
these other states, similar investigations 
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ito the facts have either been com- 
leted or are now in process, and the 
sports on these additional investiga- 
ons have not yet been published. This 
use involves, therefore, not only the 
mnstitutionality of the laws of these 
ates which have already legislated on 
lis subject, but upon the decision will 
epend also the action of the states 
hich are in the process of preparing 
yr legislation. 


Origin and History of the Laws 
Reference has been made to the fact 
lat all these acts were passed in the 
sar 1913. The explanation of that fact 
es quite near at hand. Three impor- 
mt events contributed to the enactment 
f this legislation at that particular time. 
ne was the passage by Great Britain, 
f its minimum wage law in 1909. The 
ritish act called this subject specifically 
id widely to the attention of Ameri- 
ins, 

The second event which called this 
ibject specifically to the attention of 
mericans was the publication, in 1910 
id 1911, by the Federal Bureau of 
abor, of the results of its investiga- 
ons into the labor of women and chil- 
‘en in the United States, a monumental 
ork, filling nineteen volumes and de- 
ribing with great detail the wages and 
mnditions of women in industry in the 
nited States. 

The third event was the report of the 
lassachusetts Commission on the Mini- 
um Wage in 1912, which was followed 
7 the law enacted there in the same 
far. 

The British act, the publications of 
ir federal government, and the action 
_ Massachusetts led to still other in- 
sstigations in other communities; and 
1estions affecting women in industry 
ere brought to, the attention of our 
sople in a way not thought of before. 
he extent to which the condition of 
omen in industry has been publicly dis- 
issed, is indicated by the fact that the 
bliography on the minimum wage, pre- 
ired for the New York Factory In- 
sstigation Commission, includes seventy 
fferent publications during the year 
13; fifty-one, in the year 1912; twenty, 
the year 1911; fifteen, in the year 
110; and when you get back to the 
‘ars 1892 and 1893, one each year. 
Through this discussion, various 
merican communities learned of the 
liest minimum wage legislation in the 
rovince of Victoria, and of similar acts 
issed in other Australian common- 
ealths and in New Zealand. 


The Oregon Investigation 

Let us consider now the situation in 
ie state of Oregon early in 1913, and 
e what induced its Legislature to en- 
st the law in question. 

The first thing the people of Oregon 
d was to ascertain to what extent, as 
‘matter of fact, women in industry in 
lat state were working for less than a 


minimum wage, for a wage less than 
the necessary cost of decent living. That 
was the first subject of investigation; 
and it was found that in the state of 
Oregon, whatever might be the case 
elsewhere, a majority of the women to 
whom the investigation extended, were 
working for a wage smaller than that 
required for decent living. 

The next inquiry was what happened 
to women who worked for wages small- 
er than the minimum cost of decent 
living. It was found that in Oregon a 
large number of such women were ruin- 
ing their health because they were not 
eating enough. That was the common- 
est result. They scrimped themselves on 
eating, in order to live decently in other 


ON December 17, 1914, Louis 
D. Brandeis, as counsel for 
the Industrial Welfare Commission 


of Oregon, upheld before the 
United States Supreme Court the 
constitutionality of the Oregon 
mimmum wage law, enacted im 
1913, under which $8.64 was set as 
the weekly rate for women factory 
workers im Portland. Although 
the Supreme Court of Oregon held 
the regulation of wages a proper 
exercise of the police power of 
the state, the case was appealed 
to the federal Supreme Court 
where a decision 1s now pending. 
[See THe Survey for December 
26.] 

This is the fourth law limiting 
the “freedom of contract’ of 
women and minors that Mr. Bran- 
deis has argued before the United 
States Supreme Court. In collab- 
oration with Josephine Goldmark, 
publication secretary of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, he has 
also submitted briefs upon women’s 
work to the Supreme Courts of 
Oregon, Illinois, and Ohio, and to 
the United States Supreme Court. 
—EDITOorR. 


respects or in order to dress and hold 
their jobs. Those that ate enough, 
roomed under conditions that were un- 
wholesome, or they were insufficiently 
clothed. Besides those who lacked these 
ordinary necessaries of life, the investi- 
gators found another class of women 
whose wages were inadequate but who 
supplied themselves with the necessities 
by a sacrifice of morality. They found 
that in a large number of cases, the in- 
sufficient wage was supplemented by con- 
tributions from “gentlemen friends.” 
Such were the conditions found to ex- 
ist in Oregon at the time of the investi- 
gation, which preceded the passage of 
the act. The act provides machinery for 
determining from time to time what 
wage is necessary. The amount required 
for decent living may vary in every city 


in Oregon. It may vary, and it actually 
does vary, in different occupations in 
Oregon. In the city of Portland, for 
instance, it requires more for a woman 
to live decently while engaged in de- 
partment store work than if engaged in 
factory work. . The reason is this, that 
a woman in a department store must 
always be well dressed, whereas a fac- 
tory worker need not be well dressed in 
the factory. 

Thus the conditions found to exist at 
the time of the passage of the act, and 
which led to its passage, were: First, 
that a majority of the women in indus- 
try were receiving as wages less than 
was necessary for their decent support; 
and secondly, that such inadequacy of 
wages resulted on the one hand in a re- 
duction of vitality and in ill health, and 
on the other hand in immorality and the 
corruption of the community. 

The third subject of inquiry concerned 
the inference to be drawn from facts 
not peculiar to Oregon. It was this: 
In view of the function of women as the 
bearers of children, and in view of the 
fact that women may become in any 
community an instrument of immorality, 
the Legislature found that in Oregon, 
if women did not have wages sufficient 
to maintain them in health and in morals, 
detriment would result to the state in 
two ways. In the first place, degenera- 
tion would threaten the people of 
Oregon, because unhealthy women would 
not as a rule have healthy children. In 
the second place, unhealthy or immoral 
women would impose upon the com- 
munity, directly or indirectly, heavy bur- 
dens by the development of ever larger 
dependent classes which would have to 
be supported by tax-payers. 

Such are the results which the Legis- 
lature found would flow in Oregon from 
womea working at less than living 
wages, results which affect vitally not 
only the present but also future genera- 
tions. Hence, the Legislature was con- 
fronted with this alternative: either to 
seek, and possibly to find, a remedy; or 
to fold their arms in despair and say, 
“The resulting unhappiness of our peo- 
ple and the ruin of the commonwealth 
must be accepted as one of the crosses 
that man and states must bear.” The 
Legislature did not adopt this second 
alternative; and it therefore looked 
about for a remedy. 


Some Other Attempted Remedies 

It was not necessary to invent a new 
remedy because elsewhere in the world 
four different remedies had been tried 
for curing the prevalent social disease, 
—wages insufficient to support working 
women in decency. 


1. Education 
The first of these remedies was what 
might properly be called a voluntary 
remedy. The other three, differing in 
kind, were all what the opposing coun- 
sel would call compulsory remedies. 
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The voluntary remedy for wages in- 
adequate to sustain life in decency is 


cal. No proposition in economics is bet- 
ter established than that low wages are 
not cheap wages. On the contrary, the 
best in wages is the cheapest. For most 
businesses, the economy of high wages 
has been demonstrated. Why should 
the proposition be doubted, that wages 
insufficient to sustain the worker prop- 
erly are uneconomical? Does anybody 
doubt that the only way you can get 
work out of a horse is to feed the horse 
properly? Does anyone doubt that the 
only way you can get hens to lay, is to 
feed the hens properly? Regarding cows 
we have learned now that even proper 
feeding is not enough, or proper material 
living conditions; we must have also 
humane treatment in other respects. In 
certified dairies you will find often a 
sign forbidding the use of harsh words 
there, because experience has taught us 
that harsh language addressed to a cow 
impairs her usefulness. Are women 
less sensitive than beasts in these re- 
spects ? 

It has been proved as clearly as any-~ 
thing can be proved by actual tests, that 
in industry, efficiency is advanced by 
good treatment of the workers. Every 
enlightened employer recognizes that 
fact and strives to create good working 
conditions. He furnishes a factory well 
lighted, well ventilated, and clean; he is 
ready to pay not only living wages but 
high wages, knowing that high wages 
do not necessarily involve a high labor 
cost. America has lines of industry in 
which wages are the highest, competing 
successfully with the rest of. the world; 
and this for the simple reason that. we 
have gotten from the worker full value, 
and often more than full value, for the 
higher wage paid. 

There is also a law of ethics that man 
shall not advance his own interests by 
exploiting his weaker fellows or through 
casting burdens upon the community. 
In course of time it might be possible 
so to extend the system of education as 
to make every employer in the state of 
Oregon recognize that he is doing some- 
thing both economically and ethically 
wrong, when he employs women at less 
than living wages. Employers might be 
convinced so thoroughly of these truths 
that the practice would be abolished. 
But the Legislature of Oregon appar- 
ently decided that there was not time to 
await the fruits of this process of edu- 
cation; that meanwhile disaster would 
come to the state. For people have been 
as slow to recognize the wrongs of low 
wages as they have been slow in recog- 
nizing—or at least delinquent in acting 
upon—the great truth that “the wages of 
sin is death.” 

So the Legislature of Oregon con- 
cluded that this voluntary, remedy of 
education was not sufficient to meet these 
needs; and it turned to a consideration 
of compulsory remedies. 


2. Organization 

The first compulsory remedy to sug- 
gest itself was organization. “Why 
don’t women do what men do— 
combine, organize themselves for col- 
lective bargaining and insist upon a liv- 
ing wage?” In many industries and in 
most states, men succeed in securing a 
living wage by means of trade union- 


ism. But the fact is that trade union- 
ism has not yet flourished among 
women. Doubtless in time women in in- 


dustry will become organized; but the 
state of Oregon felt that it could not 
await the lapse of time necessary to 
make the experiment of educating the 
women to trade unionism; for there are 
very good reasons why progress in or- 
ganizing women workers has been slow. 

In the first place, the average life of 
a woman in industry is ~ very short, 
whereas the life of a man in industry 
is long, You are confronted, therefore, 


THE NIGHT WORK STATES 


FIVE states prohibit night work for 
women in factories after 10 p.m. 


Oregon after 8:30 p.m. No law tee 
yet been tested by the Supreme 
Court, but a case under the New 
York law passed in 1913 is now pend- 
ing before the New York Court of 
Appeals. A brief in defense of the 
law was prepared by Mr. Brandeis 
and Miss Goldmark. 


not merely with women’s general inex- 
perience in business but with the fact 
that the shortness of her business life 
precludes adequate opportunity for edu- 
cating her to trade unionism: Up to 
the present time it has been found prac- 
tically impossible in many trades and in 
most communities to organize women 
effectively. So the Legislature of Ore- 
gon, found itself obliged to reject or- 
ganization as an effective remedy for 
the inadequacy of women’s wages. pre- 
vailing there, | 
3. Enforcement Through Publicity 
The next remedy, also compulsory in 
its nature, to which the opposing coun- 
sel referred with approval, is that adopt- 
ed in Massachusetts. That law is in 
substance identical with the minimum 
wage law of Oregon, with one exception. 
It provides for the same investigations, 
for the same hearings, for the same find- 
ings, as the Oregon law does; but in- 
stead of prohibiting the payment of less 
than the minimum found to be neces- 
sary, and enforcing that prohibition of 


pulsory powers, 


as to the efficacy of our law, and rece 


‘tion giving to the commission onl 
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law by fine or imprisonment, it ‘invoke! 
another sanction—publicity. Lawmaker} 
may properly choose among differen] 
sanctions that which, in their opinion) 
appeals best to their own community. hy 


t 


Massachusetts, we seek to prevent thi 
payment of inadequate wages to womel| 
by holding up to public scorn those wh| 
pay less than our commission finds to b 
a living wage. t 
Unlike other states, Massachusett:) 
has also in other connections long soughi) 
to secure observance of standards by, 
official recommendations rather thar) 
through fine or imprisonment, | 
nearly all the other railroad “commis| 
sions of America were exercising com} 
our commission wa 
given power only to recommend. For 
more than a generation we of Massachu- 
setts believed that in our small, on¢d 
homogeneous community, with its Puri- 
tan traditions, the sense of duty was | 
potent that men could be relied upon to 
do in important relations of life what 
they ought to do, if only the facts wer 
made clear to them and publicly dis- 
closed. We believed that without resort 
to policeman or sheriff, publicity wail 
be effective in enforcing what investi- 
gation had proved to be proper. ie. 
But within the last decade, after o 
railroads passed largely into the ie 
of citizens of other states, doubts aros 


ly our Public Service Commission wats 
given compulsory powers. It remain: is 
to be seen whether the present sanctioi 
in our minimum wage law will prove el- 
fective. Other states believed in — 
minimum wage commission with powers 
of compulsion through fine or imprisom 
ment, perhaps because conditions are 
different in other states from these i 
Massachusetts. At all events, the stat 
of Oregon, with thé Massachusetts la 
of 1912 before it, coficluded that con 
sidering the habits, customs and tradi 
tions of the people of Oregon, legisla. 


recommendatory powers would be inef: 
fective; and Oregon refused to follo 
the Massachusetts precedent. 


Then Oregon looked about the worl 
and found the application of still an 
other remedy, a remedy that seeme 
more promising. Her legislators con 
sidered the system which had been 
force for eighteen years in Victori 
which had been gradually adopted 
the other Australian colonies and b 
New Zealand, and which had been ap 
plied there with such extraordinary suc 
cess that it was adopted in Great Britait 
in. 1909. This legislation undertook 
prohibit by law under threat of fine o 


sons at less than living wages, insteat 
of resorting merely to education or 
trade unionism, or to publicity, as % 
means of eradicating the evil, . 
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‘The Constitution and the Minimum Wage 


The Legislature of Oregon found in 
Victoria, a community which, in many 
particulars, bore a striking resemblance 
to Oregon—a land newly settled by men 
‘and women with the Anglo-Saxon in- 
-heritances and traditions of liberty and 
freedom. That community had entered 
upon the experiment of dealing with the 
evil of inadequate wages in this. par- 
ticular way; and no people could have 
been more intelligently conscious of the 
fact. that what they were proposing was 
an experiment. 

It was an experiment carried on under 
a government without the specific con- 
stitutional limitation here invoked. But 
our constitution differs, in the respect 
of which I am talking, in no way from 
the unwritten constitution of Great Bri- 
tain or the fundamental laws of the sev- 
eral British colonies. 

The legislators of Oregon recognized 
that they too must make an experiment. 
They rejected the three other remedies 
proposed and in looking about for an- 
other, found this fourth remedy, com- 
pulsion by prohibition, instead of com- 
pulsion by publicity under law or the 
compulsion through trade union organi- 
‘zation under law, or mere educational 
processes; and they declared: “We will 
prohibit the employment of women at 
less than living wages as we now pro- 
hibit their working more than ten hours; 
as other states prohibit their working at 
night, or without adequate opportunity 
for meals, or at certain industries which 
experience has shown are especially de- 
leterious to health.” 

Thus Oregon concluded to follow the 

lead of a commonwealth of English- 
speaking free people who had made the 
experiment, entering upon it with much 
trepidation and with as much doubt as 
some now feel as to the wisdom of this 
experiment which is discussed today. 
_ Victoria entered upon that experiment 
eighteen years ago. When the first 
law was passed the parliament limited 
its application to five trades; soon after 
the number was increased to six. Vic- 
toria also limited the duration of the 
law to a few years, and provided that it 
could not be extended to any other trades 
except by resolution of Parliament. But 
in each of the years after 1899, Parlia- 
ment extended the operation of that act 
so that whereas at first it applied to 
only six trades, its application was ex- 
tended to twenty-seven, in 1900; in 1901, 
to thirty-eight; and by gradually adding 
new trades each year, the number 
brought within the operation of the act 
before the close of the year 1913, was 
one hundred and thirty-four. 

Victoria has not only had a reason- 
ably long experience with this legisla- 
tion, but it has been obliged to check up 
the results of its experience from time 
to time. As the term of the law was 
limited, it was necessary to determine 
in the earlier years whether it should be 
continued. Instead of abandoning the 
experiment, as its opponents predicted 


would be done, the law was continued 
five times until it was made permanent. 
Furthermore, each year after 1899, a 
resolution has been passed extending the 
scope of the act to additional trades. 
It applied to men as well as to women. 

But the legislators of Oregon were not 
limited to the experience of Victoria. 
Her neighbors, the other Australian 
colonies and New Zealand, made similar 
experiments. They knew of the race 
degeneration which threatened England, 
and which it attempted to meet by the 
factory acts. Gradually one after an- 
other of the Australian colonies and New 
Zealand concluded that the Victoria ex- 
periment was so promising that they 
were justified in enacting similar legis- 
lation; and finally, England, brought al- 
most to the point of despair by the fruits 
of her industrial system, made a thor- 
ough investigation of all these experi- 
ments and borrowed from her Australian 


THE 8-HOUR STATES 


STATES indicated have an eight- 

hour day for women and minors 
in factories, with exemptions for can- 
neries in Washington and California 


(dotted areas). Washington, D.C, 
has an eight-hour day in all indus- 
tries. The Oregon ten-hour law was 
upheld by the federal Supreme Court 
in 1908, the Ohio fifty-four-hour law 
in 1914, and the California eight- 
hour law was argued January, 1915. 
The defense in each case was assist- 
ed by Mr. Brandeis. 


colonies the remedy of compulsory mini- 
mum wage laws. 

The British act was passed in 1909. 
It was put into operation in 1910. With 
that conservatism which marks the 
British people, it was confined at the 
start to four trades in which conditions 


appeared to be particularly bad. After 


Great Britain had watched for two years 
the effect of this law upon the four 
trades, it concluded that the apprehen- 
sions of opponents of the measure were 
unfounded, or that the disadvantages at- 
tending it were negligible as compared 
with the advantages; for in the first four 
trades, conditions had greatly improved. 
Then conservative England took the 
next step and extended the operation of 
the law to four other trades. 

It was in the light of this wide ex- 
perience, the experience of the old as 
well as of a new world, that the people 
of Oregon, outraged at the conditions 
which they found to exist in their midst, 
and stimulated by the reports of the 


Bureau of Labor of the United States 
describing the conditions that attended 
women’s work elsewhere, concluded to 
try this remedy that had proved effect- 
ive in Australia and Great Britain. 

Oregon adopted this remedy for the 
same reason that the several Australian 
colonies adopted it and, later, England 
adopted it—because they found that the 
apprehensions of the wise men of busi- 
ness who had opposed it, were unfound- 
ed; that they had misjudged the human 
factors, and that, contrary to the prophe- 
cies of the opponents, important benefi- 
cent results were obtained. 

If the three hundred and sixty-nine 
extracts from reports and other pub- 
lications which appear in my brief, are 
examined, it will be found that few of 
those who describe the successes of this 
legislation, think it will bring the millen- 
nium, They say merely: ‘We have 
made advances; and the particular 
things which were apprehended from the 
enactment of these laws, did not come to 
pass.” 

Wise men had declared, purporting to 
speak in the interests of the wage- 
earner: “If you establish a minimum 
wage, it will result in becoming a maxi- 
mum wage.’ The answer to that prog- 
nostication is simply that the predicted 
did not happen. The least efficient actu- 
ally engaged in the trade, received the 
minimum wage, The more efficient re- 
ceived higher wages. The minimum 
was but the plane above which the more 
efficient rose. That is one thing which 
experience has taught. 

Another objection made by those pur- 
porting to speak in the interest of the 
worker was this: “What are you going 
to do with the inefficients, with the peo- 
ple who are not worth the minimum?” 
These countries found what we have 
found every time we have undertaken 
to raise wages—that high wages tend to 
improve the efficiency both of the em- 
ployer and of the employe. And im- 
proving the efficiency of the employer 
is quite as important as to improve the 
efficiency of the employe. When we 
undertake to investigate the facts con- 
cerning any particular industry, we find 
that the efficient employers are usually 
paying higher wages than the inefh- 
cient. In other words, the greater the 
ef“ciency, the greater the ability of the 
er.ploye in his particular business, the 
higher ordinarily are the wages paid. 


Results in Australasia and England 

Such were the effects of the minimum 
wage legislation in Victoria and else- 
where. The , Legislature of Oregon 
must have found what I have stated: 
that it raised wages; that. it tended to 
increase the efficiency of the wage-earn- 
er as well as of the manufacturer; and 
that it tended to reduce the greatest of 
all industrial evils, irregularity of em- 
ployment. This is true because, in fix- 
ing minimum wages, the trade boards 
had to consider not only the rate of 
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wages, but also the average number of 
days in which the employe works; and 
employers are thereby induced to seek to 
regularize employment. . Thus the mini- 
mum wage acts have tended to increase 


efficiency; have tended to eliminate the . 


casual worker and have tended to regu- 
larize employment. 

The Legislature of Oregon doubtless 
found that these acts tended to eliminate 
also cut-throat competition in wages. 
The Legislature of Oregon must have 
found further that both employer and 
employe, after the act was in operation, 
welcomed its extension. Indeed, in Vic- 
toria, when the first experimental period 
set for the act was expiring, the exten- 
sion was secured. largely because the 
ministry had in its hands letters from 
employers urging the extension of the 
act because they found that it had cre- 
ated much better conditions in industry 
than had existed prior to its passage. 
And. finally, in answer to the prophecies 
that the industries would be injured, the 
Legislature of the state of Oregon was 
doubtless furnished with the facts show- 
ing that in Victoria and the other Aus- 
tralian states, where minimum wage 
legislation was in force, industry pros- 
pered, and the cry that business would 
be driven away had proved groundless. 

Such was the situation which con- 
fronted the Legislature of Oregon; and 
in enacting the minimum wage law, it 
did not take any revolutionary steps. 
It was, as has been pointed out, the kind 
of action which had previously been 
resorted to, and during a long period of 
years. Similar restrictions of individual 
liberty, limiting the freedom of contract 
had been imposed among English-speak- 
ing people, from time to time, during 
the past one hundred and twelve years. 

One hundred and twelve years ago, in 
1802, the first factory act was passed 
limiting the employment of children in 
the textile mills. There is hardly an eco- 
nomic or social argument now urged 
against minimum wage laws which you 
cannot find raised against that act in 
the parliamentary debates and in the 
contemporary literature of England. 
Yet the condition then was this: Chil- 
dren of five or six years, and in some 
instances even children of four, were at 
work in the textile mills from fifteen to 
sixteen hours a day. It took twenty-five 
years to raise the age limit for children 
to nine years. Today, in the state of 
Ohio, girls may not work in manufactur- 
ing establishments before they are six- 
teen, nor boys before they are fifteen; 
the permissible working hours are re- 
duced to eight, and work after six or 
seven o’clock in the afternoon is pro- 
hibited. 

Some people thought that when the 
first child labor laws were enacted, 
everything had been done that was 
necessary to protect the state against 
the degeneration of the race. Others 
recognized then that such legislation 
was inadequate; that the mothers need- 


ed protection as much as the children. 
But British conservatism exercised in 
the interest of manufacturers at that 
time, would not permit the extension of 
protective legislation to women work- 
ers. It took forty-five years for Eng- 
land to learn that it was not enough to 
protect the children; that we must be- 
gin earlier and protect the mothers of 
the children. And when England began 
to protect the mothers, Parliament 
thought it was taking a bold step when 
it gradually reduced the working time 
to twelve hours. Later it was reduced 
to eleven and a quarter; and finally it 
was reduced to nine hours, in many 
trades to eight hours. And then experi- 
ence taught that merely to reduce the 
hours of labor was not enough, but that 
it was necessary to provide by law a 
lunch-hour, and to prohibit continuous 
employment without rest for more than 
five or six hours. 


~ 


THE WAGE LAW 


STATES 


THE. white states have enacted 


minimum wage legislation. The 
decision of the federal Supreme 
Court on the constitutionality of the 
Oregon law, will determine the status 
of legislation in other states. Be- 
sides arguing the Oregon case Mr. 
Brandeis with the help of Miss Gold- 
mark submitted a brief on the evils 
of low wages and results of wage 
legislation elsewhere. 


While these limitations were being 
imposed upon the working hours of 
women and children, it was found 
necessary to restrict even further the 
liberty of contract. Laws were enacted 
next in regard to ‘dangerous trades. 
Then recognizing that trades may be 
dangerous not only to life and limb but 
to health, it was soon found that any 
trade may become dangerous under cer- 
tain conditions. In consequence laws 
were enacted to secure proper construc- 
tion, sanitation and ventilation of fac- 
tories and workshops. Finally, finding 
still other evils to be combated, legis- 
latures now enter upon the broad field 
of social insurance. 

Thus the British people, and the 
American people following the British, 
have gone on step after step in their ef- 
fort to prevent misery and the degenera- 
tion of the race. The legislatures have 
certainly not been guilty of precipitate 
action. Our marvel is at the patience 
with which widespread evils have been 
borne as if they were inevitable. 


“under a statute which provided for that 


than 
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How potent the forces of conservatism | 
that could have prevented our learning | 
that like animals, men and women must | 
be properly fed and properly housed, if | 
they are to be useful workers and sur- 
vive! : 
The question has been asked, whether | 
the requirement that the wage in any | 
given occupation should be sufficient to | 
support the wage-earner, did not bear a | 
reasonable relation to that occupation. 
Now, we happen to have an extremely jj 
interesting statement bearing upon that 
subject by an eminent judge who was | 
in Washington last year. Mr. Justice j} 
Higgins, of the Supreme Court of the |f 
Commonwealth of Australia, had occas- } 
ion to consider what rule he should lay |} 
down in.regard to the minimum wage |} 


which was “fair and reasonable.” And | 
discussing it, he stated (this appears on | 
page 301 of my brief): “The standard |} 
of fair and reasonable—I cannot think |f 
of any other standard more appropriate | 
than the normal needs of the average | 
employe regarded as a human being in | 
a civilized community.” ‘I 

Does that seem a revolutionary doc- 
trine? Does it seem revolutionary for 
the Legislature of Oregon, to pass a _ 
minimum wage law when it knows the } 
conditions in Oregon to be such that de- }{ 
generation of the people, and heavy bur- | 
dens upon the taxpayer and upon the | 
industry of the commonwealth, must } 
necessarily result if women are permit- | 
ted to continue to be employed at less — 
living wages? The Supreme | 
Court of Oregon, likewise knowing | 
something of local conditions, held that | 
it was not. | 


The Question of Constitutionality | 

Let me, at this point, discuss for a 
moment the question -of constitutional- 
ity. I did not state earlier the legal | 
principles which must govern this case, — 
because they are so well established and i 
have been so often applied by this court 
that I did not feel justified in taking 
time to refer to the decisions. 

These things are perfectly clear: 
First, that the constitution does protect 
“liberty” : and second, that the right to 
contract is a part of “liberty.” But it 
is also perfectly clear that this right of 
contract is not an absolute right; and 
there are scores and scores of decisions 
of this court which have said this and 
have shown respects in which this right 
of contract may be abridged. 

Upon a careful examination of all of 
those decisions, I have been unable to 
find any in which this court has held 
invalid an act designed to protect health, 
safety or morals where there was shown 
to exist an evil and the remedy pro- 
posed gave reasonable promise of elimi- 
nating or mitigating the evil. 

The test of constitutionality which 
this court has laid down was this: 
whether this court can see that the 
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INE American commonwealths 
have already enacted minimum 
wage laws. Two of them, 
Massachusetts and Nebraska, 

rely for enforcement on publicity, as 
their laws do not make it compulsory 
upon employers to follow the recom- 
mendations of the commission which es- 
tablishes minimum wage rates. The 
state of Utah undertakes to fix by statute 
certain wages for women workers, 
graded according to age and experience, 
and makes it a penal offense for em- 
ployers to pay less than these stipulated 
amounts. 

In the other six states, California, 
Colorado, Minnesota, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin, the law provides 
that the minimum wage-rate for each 
industry or group of industries shall be 
determined after investigation by a 
commission or a wage board, and the 
wage-rate so determined then becomes 
legally binding upon all employers con- 
cerned. In all the 
where minimum wage laws have been 
enacted, they apply only to the wage- 
rates of women and children. 

All these laws in the United States 
are of such recent date that their fu- 
ture is a matter of great uncertainty. 
Even if they are upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it will be 
some years before their consequences 
can be determined and their value ap- 
praised. a 

This is true also of the minimum 
wage law of Great Britain, enacted in 
1909 and made applicable in the first in- 
stance to only four trades employing 
women workers, in which wages were 
known to be unusually low. Reports 
from Great Britain indicate that good 
results have followed the application of 
the minimum wage in these trades, but 
all writers agree that it is unsafe to 
draw any final conclusion from British 
experience in this matter. 

In the meantime we must have re- 
course to the operation of the minimum 
wage laws of the Australian states for 
the teaching of experience concerning 
legal regulation of wages in private in- 
dustries. 

Fortunately, this experience has now 
been sufficiently extended to enable us 
to speak with some confidence as to the 
effects of these laws on the social and 
economic prosperity of states which 
have adopted them. This is particularly 
true of Victoria, where the law which 
brought into being the minimum wage 
was enacted in 1896. At first applied to 
six trades only, the law has since been 
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made applicable to 141 trades, and it is 
estimated by Victorian authorities that 
fully 150,000 workers have the mini- 
mal wages in their trades prescribed by 
law. This, it must be remembered, has 
taken place in a state whose entire popu- 
lation is less than one and one-half mil- 
lion, the vast majority of whom are 
dependent on agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits for a living. No attempt has 
been made by the government of Vic- 
toria to apply the minimum wage to 
workers in agricultural pursuits. In the 
cities, however, there are now no im- 
portant manufacturing industries or oc- 


cupations to which the minimum wage 
has not been made to apply, and it has 
been extended to other callings and pur- 
suits, such as the city transport indus- 
tries, mercantile employment, clerical 
occupations, and mining. 


ONTRARY to the opinion which 
seems to prevail in the minds of 
many people, the statutes themselves do 
not prescribe the minimum wage. It is 
true that there is a statutory minimum 
wage in most, if not all, of the Aus- 
tralian states, but it is so small—from 
60 cents to $1.25 per week—that it does 
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not here concern us. It was included 
in the statutes in order to check a prac- 
tice which had grown up in certain in- 
dustries, particularly the clothing and 
millinery trades, of taking children into 
shops under the guise of “learners” and 
paying them no wages whatever. When 
the children or their parents claimed 
that the period of apprenticeship was 
completed and the children were en- 
titled to wages, some employers dismis- 
sed them and took on new “learners.” 


What is usually thought of in Aus- 
tralia as the minimum wage is, however, 
not fixed directly by statute. In West 
Australia and in the Commonwealth of 
Australia, for the industries which come 
under its jurisdiction, the minimum wage 
is fixed by the courts of industrial ar- 
bitration. 
their chief task of settling industrial 
disputes: Since wages are likely to be 
one of the issues in controversy between 
employers and employes, it is necessary 
for judges who decide these contro- 
versies to fix the lowest wage at which 
any given class may be employed. In 
New Zealand, in New. South Wales, in 
South. Australia, and in Queensland, 
there are also courts of industrial arbi- 
tration to which may be referred cases 
which councils of conciliation in the 
first-named country, and. wages boards 
in the others, have been unable to de- 
cide in a way satisfactory to both part- 
ies. It has thus come about that in New 
Zealand and the above named Austral- 
ian states, the minimum wage is fixed 
either directly or indirectly by authority 
of the arbitration courts. 


In the other Australian states, Vic- 
toria and. Tasmania, there are no state 
arbitration courts. The minimum wage 
in each of these states is fixed by each 
trade or industry separately by a joint 
conference (usually known as a wages 
board) of employers and employes in 
that trade, presided over by an impartial 
chairman. When a decision has been 
reached, the minimum rate thts fixed 
becomes binding on every employer in 
that trade or industry within the juris- 
diction to which the work of the board 
applies. The minimum wage thus fixed 
is not a standard wage; still less is it 
a maximum wage. There is no compul- 
sion whatever on the employe to work 
at the minimum wage. The only com- 
pulsion is on the employer. This is one 
great difference between the wages 
board plan of fixing a minimum wage 
and the plan of the compulsory arbitra- 
tion court. 


Between voluntary collective bargain- 
ing as we know it in this country, and 
the wages board plan, there is no essen- 
tial difference except that under the lat- 
ter plan, all employers in the trade, or 
their representatives, are compelled to 
meet their men, acting through delegates, 
in conference and to remain in confer- 
ence until they have reached a trade 


This is merely incidental to ' 


agreement covering such matters as the 
minimum wage, the maximum number of 
hours, payment for overtime and the 
number or proportion of apprentices. If, 
after all points at issue have been thor- 
oughly discussed, the contending parties 
are unable to agree, the impartial chair- 
man, selected by the representatives of 
both sides, casts the deciding vote. Some 
of the most experienced and successful 
chairmen manage their boards so tact- 
fully that they are seldom or never ob- 
liged to give the deciding vote. 

Anyone familiar with the excellent re- 
sults secured under collective bargain- 
ing in this country.in the printing trades, 
in coal-mining, in. stove-moulding, or 
in the brewing industry, can easily pic- 


ture to himself the results which would — 


follow the establishment of wages 
boards in American industries. The 
wage-earners in the trades and indus- 
tries just mentioned, have by repeated 
strikes demonstrated the strength of 
their respective organizations and forced 
recognition from their employers. The 
majority: of American industries, how- 
ever, either are unorganized or the or- 
ganizations have been unable to compel 
employers -to recognize them.and deal 
through them with the employes. This 
is the great advantage to workmen of 
the wages board plan. It recognizes 
the impossibility of the individual work- 
er’s dealing with his employer on any- 
thing like equal terms, and though it 
does not do away with contract in mat- 
ters of employment, it. puts the two 
parties to the contract on something 
like equal terms when they undertake to 
fix the wage scale. 


N all Australian states where wages 
boards exist, the steps to be taken in 
creating such boards and reaching a de- 
termination are much alike and are 
about as follows: 


1, Certain employers or certain em- 
ployes in a given trade, or officers of 
the Labor Department who believe that 
conditions warrant the appointment of a 
special board to fix a minimum wage 
for the trade, make application to Par- 
liament for the establishment of a spe- 
cial board for that trade. Generally, 
the application comes from employes; 
but, especially within recent years, em- 
ployers who have felt keenly the pres- 
sure of the competitor who was cut- 
ting wages, have at times made the ap- 
plication. Parliament, if it decides to 
grant the application, does so by joint 
resolution, and defines the area or lo- 
cality within. which the determination 
of the board is to apply. This may be 
applicable throughout the state or limit- 
ed to the metropolitan area, as popula- 
tion is highly concentrated in Australia, 
and, naturally, conditions in certain 
trades greatly differ in cities like Mel- 
bourne and Sydney from those in the 
country districts. At times there are 
two boards in the same trade. one for 
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the country vei and one for the| 
metropolitan area. 

2. Each board is composed of repre-| 
sentatives of employers, and an equal 
number of employes in the trade, and an| 
impartial chairman. There are never|i 
less than two nor more than five rep-|f 
resentatives from each side on a sini 
board. 


nominate its own representatives. 
trade union and employers’ scsocistil 
usually nominate representatives for) 

their respective sides who are appointed} 
if there appears to be no valid objec- 
tion. If, however, more than the re 
quisite number is nominated for either |} 
side, the minister makes his selection} 
from the nominees. The names of the|} 
persons selected by the minister are pub-| 
lished in the Government Gazette, and, 


of the employers or of the employes |) 
object, the persons nominated are ap-| 
pointed by the governor. If, however, |} 
one-fifth of either employers or em- | | 
ployes object to the persons nominated } 
to represent them, an election is held. } 
This election is rather an expensive and } 
complicated affair, for it requires a com- | 
plete register of all employes and all j 
employers in the trade. It would hardly | 
be practicable outside a state having a | 
rather limited industrial area, as is the } 
case in any of the Australian states. In | 
practice there are few such elections | 
even in Australia, for both parties are } 
usually content to accept the persons | 
nominated to represent them. 
4. When the representatives of both | 
sides have been determined upon, they | | 
meet to select a chairman. If they can 
agree upon a man, he is appointed a 
member of the board. If they cnn 
agree, the minister of‘ labor selects a 
chairman. Although a member, the’ 
chairman does not exercise his right tom 
vote except when the board is equally — 
divided. Board meetings in Melbourne — 
and Adelaide are usually held inthe 
evening. Sometimes there is one ses- 
sion before dinner, from five to seven 
o'clock, and another after dinner, from 
eight to ten or ‘ten-thirty. For this 


receives one pound ($4.87) per day, 
and other board members receive 10 s. 
($2.43) each per day. The fees vary 
somewhat in the various states. There 
is always present at the board meeting 
a secretary, who takes no part in the de- 
liberations but records the proceedings 
and the votes taken on each motion. 

5. When a board has arrived at a de- 
termination and fixed the time when it 
shall go into effect, the determination is 
signed by the chairman who forwards 
it to the minister of labor. If it is in 
proper form, it is published in the Gov- 
ernment Gazette, and at the time fixed 
upon by. the board, it is in force. The 
chief factory inspector is charged with 
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the duty of enforcement, and the regu- 
lar factory inspectors look after this in 
addition to their other duties. 

_ 6. Provision is made for. an ae 
fein the decision of the bodrd to the 
Court of Industrial Appeals, which con- 
sists.of any judge of the Supreme 
nt, one representative of the employ- 
ers, and one representing the employes. 
The decision of this court is -final. 
It may alter or amend the determina- 
tion in any way it thinks fit. In 
practice there are few appeals to the 
Court of Industrial Appeals in Victoria, 
and it cannot be said that experience has 
shown the wisdom of having such an 
appeal. If the parties who engage in 
the: settlement of a wage controversy 
in a board meeting and are thoroughly 
familiar with all the technical details 
of the trade are unable, with the aid of 
an impartial chairman, to reach an 
agreement which is mutually satisfac- 
tory, it is hardly likely that an outsider, 
such as a judge, will decide the matter 
in a way any more to their liking. 


Up to June, 1913, one hundred and six 
determinations of special boards had 
been made and gazetted in Victoria 
since the establishment of the act in 
1896. Of these I have been able to find 
only eight in which an appeal from the 
decision of the board was taken to the 
court. Employers have taken most of 
these appeals and have usually been 
able to secure some reduction in the 
wages fixed by the board. Generally 
speaking, however, the employes have 
later succeeded in having the court re- 
fer the whole matter back to the 
board as soon as changes in the cost 
of living or other factors entering into 
the decision have taken place. In this 
Way they have usually succeeded in get- 
ting wages as high as those fixed by the 
‘Board in the first instance. 


HAT, it will be asked, have been 
"the industrial consequences of this 
legislation in Australia? As a preface 
to this part of the discussion, I may say 
that during the year 1911-1912, I spent 
seven months in Australia and New Zea- 
land, studying the operation of the mini- 
mum wage and compulsory arbitration 
laws of those countries. My work was 
carried on in the various states, largely 
in the offices of the departments of 
labor, charged with the work of ad- 
ministering these laws, and through the 
kind efforts of the officials of these de- 
partments I was enabled to attend many 
meetings of the wages boards and to in- 
terview employers, trade union secretar- 
ies, public officials and other persons 
who had knowledge concerning the op- 
eration and effects of these laws. 
’ The experience of the state of Vic- 
toria is of especial importance to stu- 
dents of this question, owing to its long 
trial of this method of regulating wages; 
and in the absence of special reference 
to any other state, my remarks may, be 


ae. 


construed as applying to the work being 
done in Victoria. The minimum wage 


‘law there was enacted in 1896 and went 


into effect the following year. Strictly 
speaking, there is no minimum wage act 
in Victoria or other Australian states, 


‘but the provisions concerning the mini- 


mum wage are made a part of the fac- 
tory acts and are enforced in connection 
with the administration of such acts. 
The Victorian act applied at first to only 
six trades in which a great amount of 
sweating had been discovered. By the 
term, sweating, is meant “the payment 
by an employer to his work-people of 
a wage which is insufficient to purchase 
for them the necessaries of life.” Wages 
boards were provided for each of these 
trades, composed of an equal number of 
employers and employes presided over 
by an impartial chairman. 


Industry in Victoria is highly concen- 


trated. For this reason, it is usual- 
ly possible in Victoria to have a single 
wages board for each of the important 
industries in the state. 

In Victoria the laborers and the em- 
ployers, if they so desire, elect their own 
representatives on ‘the wages board. 
Elections are not usual, but neither are 
they infrequent. The members of a 
board elect their own chairman, if they 
can agree. If not, he is appointed by 
the government. This plan seems pre- 
ferable to that which designates as chair- 
man a member of the department or 
commission administering the law, and 
still better than the requirement in some 
American states that several representa- 
tives of the public shall be members of 
such a board. 

The rate of wages to be paid in any 
industry is dependent upon conditions in 
that industry of which only employers 
and employes in the trade can have full 
knowledge. There are many technical 
matters, of which an outsider is neces- 
sarily ignorant; there are many com- 
mercial conditions which the industry 
has to face, of which he is unaware. It 
will be far more satisfactory to both em- 
ployers and employes if the minimum 
wages fixed in that industry are deter- 
mined by those who have an intimate 
knowledge of the business, and there 
should, therefore, ‘be the least amount 
of interference by outside parties. The 
only reason for giving a chairman power 
to cast the deciding vote is, that this is 
at times necessary to secure any agree- 
ment whatever. It is best that both sides 
be as nearly satisned as possible with 
the chairman who holds this important 
power and, for this reason, it seems de- 
sirable that he be elected by the two 
parties, when they are able to agree, 
rather than be designated because of any 
official position which he may hold. 
Only when the parties are unable to 
agree is it necessary for the commission 
administering the law to provide a chair- 
man. 

In Victoria, as in South Australia, it 


is the practice for a board to select as 
chairman someone who has already 
served as chairman for the same or 
some other board, and whose reputation 
for fairness has been well established. 
In case the parties fail to agree, the gov- 
ernment usually selects a chairman on 
the same principle, giving preference to 
men who have had experience in this 
line of work and have a reputation for 
seeing that the determination is framed 
in such terms as will enable the factory 
inspector’s office to interpret and admin- 
ister it without great difficulty. For the 
same reason, the minister usually desig- 
nates as secretary to the wages board a 
young man from the factory inspector’s 
office, familiar with the administrative 
difficulties likely to be encountered, and 
whose business it is to see that the de- 
termination comes in, in workable 
shape. 


HE chairman is naturally the most 

interesting figure in the board meet- 
ings. Upon his tact and intelligent direc- 
tion the success of the deliberation large- 
ly depends. In a matter which so largely 
concerns the fortunes of the two part- 
ies to the proceedings, the controversy 
is likely to be very keen; expressions 
of bitter feeling are not infrequent and 
the tension is always high. The skilful 
chairman knows when and how long 
to permit debate over a disputed point 
and when and how to interfere direct- 
ly in the controversy. At the many 
meetings of the wages boards which I 
attended, nothing interested me more 
than the skill with which the chairman 
directed the work. An experienced 
man, possessed of great tact and pa- 
tience, is frequently able to secure an 
agreement without himself casting a 
vote, and some chairmen pride them- 
selves on the fact that they have never 
had to cast a deciding vote in any 
board. This is, of course, not always 
possible; but where it is not possible, it 
usually happens that the long discus- 
sion which precedes the vote enables the 
chairman, if he be a man of sound 
judgment, and has made some investiga- 
tion into the conditions under which the 
industry is operating, to reach a decis- 
ion more just than the irreconcilable 
opinions of either party. 

In both Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia, the meetings of the wages boards 
are decidedly informal. The meeting 
is usually held after business hours in 
a room provided by the factory inspec- 
tor’s department. The members sit 
around a table, the employers on one 
side, the employes on the other, and 
they smoke if they feel so inclined. 

In discussing the results of such a 
regulation of wages as I have attempted 
to describe, attention must once more be 
called to the fact that this whole sys- 
tem is merely compulsory collective bar- 
gaining, and wages fixed in this man- 
ner have no other effect on the suc- 
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cess or failure of an industry than do 
wages fixed by a voluntary agreement 
between an organization of employers 
on one side and an organization of em- 
ployes on the other. It may be argued 
that the presence of a chairman taken 
from among outsiders, with power to 
cast the deciding vote, creates a differ- 
ence. 


I do not think that his presence and 
power to vote take the negotiations out 
of the field of collective bargaining. The 
chairman is present to help the parties 
to reach an agreement, not to force the 
agreement on them, and few abuse their 
powers in this respect. A chairman who 
can secure an agreement without the 
necessity of casting his vote, is natur- 
ally held in high esteem by both part- 
ies; and it is because the chairmen in 
Victoria and South Australia have suc- 
ceeded so well in this respect that the 
boards tend to elect over and over 
again the men who have had the most 
experience. A tactful chairman is care- 
ful not to force a vote until he sees 
that the parties have come to an un- 
derstanding and agreement, or that 
such an agreement is impossible. In 
such an extremity, both parties are only 
too glad to have the benefit of his vote; 
and since he has been careful to follow 
the arguments on both sides, he can, if 
he be a man of judgment, easily dis- 
tinguish between real argument and 
long-seated prejudice or mere personal 
feeling, and his decision is far more like- 
ly to reflect, under such circumstances, 
the true condition of affairs than is the 
opinion of either side. 


I do not hesitate to say, therefore, 
that whether or not American employ- 
ers or laborers would like the wage 
board plan depends upon whether or not 
they favor collective bargaining. I em- 
phasize this point, because some prom- 
inent trade unionists in America have 
expressed their opposition to a legal 
minimum wage. If their objection is 
based upon the feeling that a minimum 
wage can better be secured through vol- 
untary agreement than through law, I 
have no disposition to argue the ques- 
tion with them. We will readily admit 
that if justice can be secured by volun- 
tary agreement, it is better than by even 
a mild form of compulsion. But the 
legal minimum wage is intended primar- 
ily for the benefit of workers who are 
not strong enough to secure a living 
wage by means of a voluntary collec- 
tive agreement with their employers. 
The wages board plan puts them in the 
same position now enjoyed by the 
trades which have succeeded in securing 
the minimum wage by voluntary collec- 
tive bargaining. It is through collec- 
tive bargaining that skilled laborers in 
many lines of industry have been able 
to make, their wages keep pace with the 
cost:of living in recent years, and it is 
through wages boards that Australian 
laborers in. what were at one time the 


“sweated trades,” 
advantages. 


W Hat advantages in the way of 

wages, it will “naturally be asked, 
have resulted from the establishment of 
wages boards? ‘This question, cannot, 
of course, be answered in full in one 
short article, for there are wages 
boards in many trades in Victoria af- 
fecting thousands’ of workers. Some 
of them have, been organized for a per- 
iod of sixteen years. Others have been 
organized only recently; and to state 
merely the amount of the increase in 
wages without stating the length of 
time since a board first reached a de- 
termination, would be meaningless. 
Nevertheless, I am able to quote a few 
illustrations’ from a Victorian pamphlet 
of recent date. 

The cooper’s board was established 
in 1901. Before the determination came 
into force, the average wage paid had 
been about $8.50 per week. By 1912, 
the 125 coopers in the industry had re- 
ceived an average increase over the 
rates in 1901 of approximately $6.25. 
In the bread-making trade, which was 
one of the worst sweated trades in 1896, 
and one of the original trades for which 
a wages board was provided, there had 
been an increase in the average weekly 
wage for the 763 employes of approxi- 
mately $5.25. Since 1901, 3,033 wood- 
workers had received an average in- 
crease in wages of approximately four 
dollars per week. Since 1896, 1,400 
white, workers in the furniture trade 
have had an average increase in their 
wages of about $3.75 per week. This 
also. was one of the trades for which 
the original act provided. 

Here I must mention that wages 
boards have never been _ successful 
among the Chinese in Melbourne, ‘who 
have been engaged in the manufacture 
of furniture for many years. The rea- 
son for this failure is that neither 
Chinese employers nor employes have 
desired such a plan. Both sides have 
apparently realized that if wages were 
forced up to the level of those received 
by Europeans, Chinese workers would be 
driven out of the trade and it must be 
frankly admitted that this was one /of 
the purposes in mind when the first 
wages board in this industry reached its 
determination. In spite of all efforts to 
secure evidence that the minimum wage 
is not being paid in the Chinese branch 
of the trade, the factory inspectors 
have been unable to secure any convic- 
tions. The Chinese have evaded the 
act and have borne out very well Bret 
Harte’s notion regarding “the heathen 
Chinee.” This goes to show that there 
is no gain in having a minimum wage 
fixed by law in trades where neither em- 
ployers nor employes desire it. 

In the boot trade, one of the most im- 
portant industries in Australia, the in- 
crease in the average weekly wage for 
more than six thousand workers has 
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fortunately, these figures do not show} 
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been about $3.50 per week since 1896.) 
This, too, was one of the worst sweated] 
trades at the time the minimum wage law} 
was enacted. Tanners have had their} 
wages increased about $3.50 per week} 
since 1901. Glass-workers have re-| 


four dollars per week since 1909. | 
Workers in the jewelry trade have bene] 


received an advance of $3.50 per week | 
since 1909. 


These figures suffice to show that the | 
workers have benefited to a considerable 
extent since the determinations came in-} 
to force in their respective trades. Un-| ! 


the real extent to which wages have | 
been increased by the act, for an, aver- } 
age wage, it must be remembered, is | 
made up of the wages received by the } 
better paid workers as well as by the | 
less fortunate. Now it is only the poor- | 
ly paid workers whose wages are direct- | 
ly affected by the minimum wage law. j 
Victorian statistics are at fault in not” 
showing the number of wage workers re- } 
ceiving classified weekly wages year by | 
year. If they showed this, we could } 
see how many poorly paid workers in } 
each industry had had their wages | 
brought up to the present legal mini- | 
mum. 


It is generally admitted that sweat: af 
ing no longer exists unless, perhaps, in } 
isolated instances in Melbourne or other | 
industrial centers of Victoria. The or- } 
ganization largely responsible for the 
enactment of the original minimum wage | 
act was the Anti-Sweating League, } 


ing violations of the get to the atten : 
tion of factory inspectors. Its secre 
tary, Samuel Mauger, has told me that’ 
sweating no longer exists in Victoria, | 
and his statements are confirmed by 
factory inspectors and by various trade 
union secretaries. In fact, the wages | 
boards no longer attempt to secure a 
minimum rate of pay based on the idea 
of a living wage. The workers’ repre- | 
sentatives on the board aim rather to | 
secure a standard rate of pay based on 
the needs of the average worker, and 
as much above this as is possible. 


OW now, it may be asked, has the 
employer benefited by the system 

of wages boards? Is he the unwilling | 
victim who suffers for all the gains se-_ 
cured by the workers? There can be 
no doubt that the employers were bit 
terly opposed to the act at the time of 
its passage. The Victorian Chamber of 
Manufactures led the attack on the sys- 
tem both in 1896 and again in 1900 
when the system was extended to 
trades which had not been provided for 
by the earlier act. In Melbourne, I 
had lengthy interviews with the presi 
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Secretary of the Anti-Sweating League in Victoria since 
This unofficial organization is mainly responsible for 
the enactment and enforcement of the wages boards’ legis- 


11895. 
lation. ; 


dents and secretaries of both the Cham- 
ber of Manufactures and the Victorian 
Employers’ Association, and with the 
secretary of the association which rep- 
resents the mine-owners and operators. 
All these gentlemen made some com- 
plaints concerning the administration of 
the act, and.the way in which deter- 
minations had been reached in several 
boards; but not one would admit that he 
wished to see the wages boards abolish- 
ed, and practically all agreed that the 
system was better for employers than 
the old system of unregulated competi- 
tion. This opinion was also expressed 
by many employers in Victoria and in 
New South Wales and South Australia, 
where the same system or something 
similar to it exists. I did not find an 
employer who desired to return to the 
old system of free competition in the 
purchase of labor, although I made an 
effort to learn who were opposed to, or 
out of sympathy with, this method of 
regulating industry. 

The reasons for this change in the 
opinions of employers are easily ex- 
plained. The minimum wage has not 
been detrimental to their business, and 
has forced their rivals to adopt the same 
scale of wages which they are them- 
selves obliged to pay. Every employer 


who desires to be fair to his employes 
now knows that he is not being taken 
advantage of by a less competent, or 
more greedy competitor, who attempts 
to undersell him by forcing down the 
pay of employes. It is a mistake to 
think that employers generally desire to 
pay low wages. Many in this country 
are heartily ashamed of the wages they 
now pay and would be glad to pay more, 
and would do so were it not for com- 
petitors who take advantage of the work- 
ers’ necessity. If all employers are 
forced up to the level of the best in the 
trade, prices will mot necessarily in- 
crease, though they may increase. If 
they do not, either the increase in wages 
comes out of unusual profits secured by 
those who have previously paid a low 
rate of wages, or these employers are 
driven out of business and their trade 
goes to men able as well as willing to 
pay the higher wages. If prices do in- 
crease as a result of the rise in wages, 
it means that the industry as a whole 
has been in a sweated condition and 
that the wage increase is borne by con- 
sumers who had been benefiting at the 
expense of the workers. 

There is of course one further ad- 
vantage to employers arising from the 
establishment of a living wage, though 
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A resident of Melbourne, who has served as chairman of 
more wages boards than any other man in Australia. 
the chairman may cast a deciding vote the position is one of 
great responsibility. 


Since 


it may not be fully realized for some 
time. Well-paid workers are in better 
condition and work more cheerfully 
than do those whose wages have forced 
them to a low standard of living. Such 
a plan is easily understood by employers 
when they feed their horses but is 
strangely enough at times overlooked 
when they deal with employes. The 
great establishments which conduct wel- 
fare work show clearly that our most 
intelligent industrial managers appre- 
ciate the gains which result from good 
treatment of employes. 


One of the greatest advantages of 
the wages board system, as of all other 
systems of collective bargaining, is the 
educational feature. Both workers and 
employers have learned to appreciate the 
rights, responsibilities, and needs of the 
other side. More than once in a wage 
board meeting 1 have heard employers 
admit, after the workers had shown that 
existing wages were not covering their 
legitimate needs, that an increase in the 
rates of pay was necessary. On the 
other hand, I have seen workers regret- 
fully agree to accept lower rates of pay 
than those for which they were con- 
tending, because they were convinced 
that the industry would not at that time 
stand the full increase demanded. They 
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have explained the predicament in which 
they were placed by being obliged to 
go back and tell their fellow-workers, 
whom they represented, that the pros- 
perity of the industry was not so great 
as they had believed it to be, and that 
for this reason, wages could not be ad- 
vanced as had been hoped for. 

When wages boards were established 
in Victoria, it was freely predicted by 
manufacturers, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, that the system would drive in- 
dustrial establishments outside of the 
state. At that time, it must be remem- 
bered, other states were not regulating 
wages. There is indeed one instance of 
a plant having left Victoria on account 
of this regulation; a brush manufacturer 
from England who had recently estab- 
lished his' business at Victoria, was so 
enraged at the idea that the wages he 
was to pay were to be regulated by law 
that he moved across Bass Strait to 
Tasmania without ever having given the 
system a trial. What has happened to 
him since Tasmania has adopted the 
same system of wage regulation, I do 
not know. While this is the only in- 
stance, of which I have knowledge, of 
an establishment having left the country 
after the adoption of the wages board 
plan, it is reported that several com- 
panies operating plants in Victoria and 
other Australian states increased very 
materially the out-put of their non- 
Victorian plants. It is quite likely. that 
this would be one of the results. 


[t is a mistake, however, to suppose 
that under the wage-board plan, wages 
are commonly forced up to the point 
where industries are actually driven out 
of the state. Employers are as strong- 
ly represented on the wages boards as 
employes, and are fully as: able to pro- 
tect their own interests. No sane chair- 
man would vote with employes to fix 
wages at such’a point as would be likely 
to drive out well-managed industries, 
conducting business in a fair way and 
with reasonable profits, nor is it likely 
that wage-earners themselves would be 
willing to see this done. 

Interstate competition is frequently 
‘brought into the discussion in these 
boards to show that it is impossible to 
fix wages as high as employes are ask- 
ing, and as employers would otherwise 
be willing to grant. Wages not only in 
other states but in other countries come 
up for consideration, and outside com- 
petition is responsible for the relatively 
small increase in wages which has taken 
place in certain industries. 

Interstate competition does not, how- 
ever, prevent employers in establish- 
ments paying low wages from being 
forced up to the level of their higher 
grade competitors.’ This is in fact one 
of the greatest gains of the wage board 
plan, which recognizes that “life is more 
than meat,” and that the needs of work- 
ers are more important than profits of 
certain employers. It tends, therefore, 
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to throw the management of an industry 
into the hands of men able to carry it 
on under conditions which make possible 


a living wage to their employes. *, 


In Victoria, as in other Australian 
states there has been a steady growth 
of manufactures. In 1896, when the 
factories act, containing wages board 
provisions, was passed, there were in 
Victoria 3,370 factories; in 1911, there 
were 5,638; in 1896, the nuniber of work- 
ers in factories was 40,814; in 1911, it 
Probably few countries 
could show in fifteen years more rapid 
growth in manufacturing industries. 

One of the incidental but important 
benefits following the enactment of the 
wages board law in Victoria, is that 


strikes in trades covered by the wages — 


board agreement are now very rare. 
There are, I think, not more than half 
a dozen cases in which a strike has oc- 
curred in a trade where wages and hours 


are fixed by a wages board. This. does 


not mean that workers are forbidden 
by law to strike, or that employers are 
forbidden to lock out their workers. 
They are forbidden under compulsory 
arbitration, but compulsory arbitration 
is not a feature of the Victorian law. 

The reason strikes are so infrequent 
in Victoria is that the matters which 
chiefly give rise to them—wages, and 
hours of labor—are 
board meetings. Both sides realize that 


there is little hope of securing by means_ 


of a strike or lockout what they were 
unable to secure in joint conference, 
aided by the impartial chairman. The 
only serious strike in Victoria, of which 
I have knowledge, in an industry where 
the wages board had fixed rates of pay, 
occurred in a trade where an appeal had 
been taken from the wages board to the 
Court of Industrial. Appeals and the 
court had lowered the wages fixed by 
the board. The wage-earners here ob- 
jected to wages fixed by an outside party 
at a lower rate than those which the 
employers’ representatives on the board, 
or the chairman, had been willing to 
allow. For the same reason laborers in 
New South Wales, and even in late 
years in New Zealand, have at times 
struck against the awards fixed by a 
judge of an arbitration court. 


ONE of the most frequent objections 

to the legal minimum wage is, that 
it would be likely to force out of employ- 
ment a certain number of old, infirm, or 
naturally slow workers unable to earn 
it. We must admit the possibility of 
this, and I do not pretend to deny that 
instances of workers’ being forced out of 
employment in this way may be found. 
The employer is not obliged to retain 
any worker who is, in his opinion, un- 
able to earn the minimum wage fixed by 
the board. 

The wages board plan does not take 
away from the employer the right to 
discharge, except that, in some states, 
an effort is made to penalize employers 


cation by a worker either on his own) 


.tire working force to the factory in- |) 


settled in wages: 


-every evidence of a desire to be fair to 


who attempt to discharge employes whcel 
have petitioned for a wages board, of] 
who have sat as representatives of thej) 
workers in the board meeting. Probably| 
even this limitation on the employer’s| 
right to discharge does not’ accomplish| 
much, ' 
some other reason for his action. M 

With reference to the old, infirm, and) 
slow workers, however, there is in all’! 
the Australian laws a provision that such 
employes may request the chief factory) 
inspector to grant them permits to work) 
at wages less than those fixed .by the 
board, but not less than those named in |) 
the permits granted to such workers. ||} 
Permits are not granted on mere appli- |) 


Ii 


initiative or at the instigation of his em: 
ployer, but only after careful investi. We 
gation by the factory inspectors. I have | 

known the case where an angry employ- | | 
er who discovered, as the result of a,||) 
new determination reached by a boards i) 
that he was. obliged to increase the |) 
wagés of his employes, has sent the en- |} 


spector’s office to secure permits to work | 
at less than the rates fixed. Nothing | 
was accomplished by this impulsive act, | 
except that/it enabled the gentleman to _ 
relieve his own feelings, = if 

‘In Victoria. and the other Australian | 
states which I visited, permits were not | 
granted in any easy-going fashion. In | 
Victoria, where. the .room. which I oc- | 
cupied adjoined that of the deputy fac- | 
tory inspector who passed on all appli- — 
cations of this sort, he at times signaled | 
to me that he was about to pass on an | 
application for a permit, and I heard the 
conversation between him and the appli- 
cant. In every case, the matter“was | 
thoroughly gone into; and there was 


the applicant, and to consider the appli- — 
cation in the spirit of the wages board 
agreement. If the trade were one in | 
which an organization of the workers — 
existed, it was customary to telephone 
the secretary of the union, explain the 
condition of affairs, and ask if there | 
would be any objection on the part of | 
the workers to granting the application. — 
The factory inspector did not neces- | 
sarily follow the advice of the trade © 
union secretary, but generally, if there — 
were any real need for allowing such ~ 
an employe to work at a less rate than ~ 
the minimum, no objection was raised 
by the union to granting the permit. — 


This mention of the trade union sug- 
gests that one of the consequences of 
minimum wage legislation is an impetus 
to organization of the workers in the 
various trades covered by the boards. 
We have seen that this legislation is 
primarily for workers who have found 
it difficult or even impossible to organize 
to protect their own interests. The ex-. 
istence of a wages board determination 
furnishes the one thing hitherto lack- 
ing—recognition of the identity of in- 
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terests of the workers in -the trade. 
‘They soon realize that the enactment 
of a statute does not necessarily carry 
\with it enforcement, and they organize 
‘to make sure that the law is enforced. 
Whenever there is reason to believe that 
"employers are not living up to the terms 
‘of the determination, complaint is made, 
\probably in the first instance by the ag- 
grieved party to his trade union secre- 
tary, who, if he is satisfied that the 
) grievance deserves consideration, makes 
‘complaint to the chief factory inspector. 
4 An investigation follows, and if it is 
» found that the employer was evading the 
law, he is either prosecuted or given a 
| warning that a second violation will re- 
_ sult in prosecution. 

One of the most striking differences 
| between the Australian states and other 
' countries is the existence of trade unions 
‘among classes of employes who never 
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of sweating has given her a world-wide 
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| think of organizing in America or Eur- 
| ope unless driven to extremes by their 
low wages, the high cost of living, and 
their inability to obtain considerate 
treatment at the hands of their employ- 
ers, they form some lawless society 
which attempts to secure its ends by 
violence, only to fail of accomplishing 
| its purposes. Whereupon the organiza- 
| tion quickly disappears. 

In Australia, the task of seeing to it 
| that the weaker classes of wage-earners 
organize to secure the benefits of the 
minimum wage laws, is frequently as- 
sumed by some philanthropically-minded 
‘individual with a capacity for organiza- 
| tion, \or by the secretary of existing 
| trade unions. I met several people of 
both types in Australia who considered 
| that they were performing important so- 
| cial work in endeavoring to promote or- 
| ganization among the weaker classes of 


some truth 


workers, and I believe they were right 
in their opinion. One of the most 
prominent trade unionists in Sydney told 
me that, if he were financially able to 
do so, he would give all his time to this 
work. 


Of course, those readers who believe 
that a trade union has no right to exist, 


_or that, if it does exist, it has no right 


to take part in an effort to secure higher 
wages for its members, will not be con- 
vinced by this argument that wages 
boards are a desirable thing; but the 
present writer has long felt sure that 
the advantages of trade unions more 
than compensate for the mistaken tactics 
which many trade unionists have 
adopted. 


T has often been asserted that the 
minimum wage fixed by a wages 
board soon tends to become the maxi- 
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. Chief inspector of factories in Victoria 
from 1894 until his death in 1910. To his 
interest in wages boards and effective ad- 
ministration of the factories act much 
successful legislation is due. 


mum wage in that trade, and while it may 
benefit the poorly paid workers, does so 
at the expense of the better paid, and 
tends to lessen individual self-reliance. 
The same argument is of course made 
against any system of collective bargain- 
ing. I do not deny that there may be 
in this contention. Many 
employers in Australia believe this to 
be true, and I have no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of their declarations. I 
am bound, however, to say that I was 
unable to prove the truth of the asser- 
tion, even though I made considerable 
effort to gather evidence on this point. 

Neither the law itself nor the wages 
board determination, is intended to 
bring about such a state of affairs. The 
wage which is fixed is the minimum 
wage and is not intended to be a maxi- 
mum or a prevailing wage; nor is it 
easy to see why the minimum should 
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become the maximum. The determina- 
tions, as we have stated, do not compel 
the employer to hire or retain in employ- 
ment any worker. He is free to dismiss 
any man whom he believes incapable of 
earning the minimum wage, or he can 
send the employe whom he believes in- 
capable through physical defects, to the 
chief factory inspector for a permit to 
work at a less rate than the minimum 
fixed by the board. 

It is difficult to see why under this 
system there should not be the same 
competition among employers, as under 
the old system, to secure the most eff- 
cient and highly, skilled workmen, and 
the easiest way to secure such workmen 
is to offer higher wages. In New Zea- 
land an employer who told me that he 
was convinced that the minimum tended 
to become the maximum, admitted that 
there was not a single worker in his own 
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establishment, including some 200 or 
more employes, who was not receiving 
more than the minimum wage which the 
arbitration court had fixed. I received 
substantially the same information from 
another employer in Melbourne, who was 
making the same claim. 

The Victorian statistics unfortunately 
do not enable us to determine how many 
workers in the industries in which the 
wages board determination is in force re- 
ceive more than the minimum rate fixed 
by the board. It would be easy to tabu- 
late such figures, and the chief factory 
inspector promised me that he would in- 
clude them in his next report. He has 
apparently forgotten to do so. In New 
Zealand, however, such a tabulation was 
made for Harris B. Weinstock, who was 
commissioned by Governor Gillette, of 
California, to investigate and report on 
labor legislation in New Zealand, and 
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who is now a member of the United 
States Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions. Inasmuch as the results attained 
would be the same under compulsory 
arbitration, as under the wages board 
plan, so far as this particular matter is 
concerned, I quote the figures furnished 
to Mr. Weinstock. 

In the city of Auckland, of 2,458 
workers whose wages were fixed by the 
arbitration court, 948 received the mini- 
mum wage, and 1,510, or 61 per cent, re- 
ceived above the minimum. In Christ- 
church, there were 2,788 workers whose 
wages were fixed by the arbitration 
court; 1,127 of them received the mini- 
mum, and 1,661, or 59 per cent, received 
more than the minimum. In Dunedin, of 
1,637 employes, 792 received the mini- 
mum wage, and 845, or 51 per cent, re- 
ceived more. These are the figures for 
three of the leading cities in New Zea- 
land. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered 
that the employers’ claim that such a 
system of wage regulation would have 
a leveling effect upon wages, is beside 
the mark, since at the present time in 
most industrial establishments -of any 
considerable size in this country, great 
numbers of employes ‘performing the 
same class of work are paid the same 
wages, irrespective of differences in in- 
dividual efficiency. A few years ago, 
when I visited certain large steel mills 
in Pittsburgh I was told that in one of 
them where 12,000 workers were em- 
ployed, two-thirds received a flat rate of 
$1.50 a day, and in another mill employ- 
ing 4,500 men, two-thirds of the em- 
ployes received $1.65 a day. The same 
situation would doubtless be found to 
exist in any large establishment where a 
great many employes are at work on the 
same tasks. 


FK{MPLOYERS and employes in Aus- 

tralia and New Zealand differ 
greatly in their opinions as to what ef- 
fect, if any, the minimum wage has had 
on efficiency. Most employers are cer- 
tain that laborers are less efficient than 
in former years, and this is the belief 
even of employers who are supporters of 
the wages board plan. None of them was 
able to explain in ‘a very satisfactory 
manner how the decline in efficiency was 
due to the regulation of wages, since the 
law does not compel an employer to con- 
tinue employing anyone incapable of 
earning the minimum wage, nor does it 
place any restrictions on any employe 
who desires to earn more than the mini- 
mum. Any long conversation which I 
had with employers usually brought out 
the statement that trade unionists were 
preaching and practising the doctrine of 
“oo easy,’ and were in this way restrict- 
ing the output of the members. Trade 
union officials, when questioned in re- 
gard to the matter, indignantly repudi- 
ated the idea that trade unions were re- 
sponsible for any falling off in output, 
if, indeed, such a decline had taken place. 


They were emphatic in their declara- 
tion that such a matter had never even 
been discussed in their meetings, and 
that any attempt on their part to en- 
deavor to restrict output would be sure 
to meet with opposition from members 
who were able to earn more than the 
minimum. 

I think that a fair judgment of this 
matter would lead us to say that, within 
recent years, there has been in most in- 
dustries in Australia as well as in other 
countries, some falling off in the aver- 
age output per employe. The fallacious 
teaching of some trade unionists, that 
there is only so much work to be done in 
this world, and if one man does less than 
a full day’s work, there will be more 
work for others, may have beenpartly 
responsible for the decline. In the main, 
however, I think it is fairer to assume 
that under the era of prosperity which 
has accompanied the rise in prices, it has 
been much easier for employes of aver- 
age efficiency to hold their jobs, and 
easier for less competent men to secure 
work than when industry is in a less 
flourishing condition. The situation in 
this respect in Australia differs in no 
way from that in this country. Nearly 
every employer with whom one happens 
to talk, complains of less efficiency on 
the part of his employes. If the em- 
ployes are organized, the employers 
charge this against the union, and trade 
unionists deny the charge as strongly as 
do their fellow-workers in Australia. 


There appears to me, therefore, to be 
no logical connection between the mini- 
mum wage and any real or supposed de- 
cline in efficiency. The motive to work 
harder and earn more, still remains to 
the superior workman; the power to dis- 
charge a worker for inefficiency still re- 
mains to the employer. If the latter is 
restricted in his power to discharge by 
the threat of the union members to go 
on a strike, as undoubtedly he is in some 


cases, this is something which must be 


charged directly against unionism. Only, 
then, to the extent to which the minimum 
wage fosters unionism, can it be held 
even indirectly responsible for any de- 
cline in efficiency of the workers. 


HERE is much difference of opin- 

ion among people in Australia and 
New Zealand as to whether or not the in- 
creased wages brought about by wages 
boards or by compulsory arbitration, 
have been to any extent counterbalanced 
by an increase of prices due to such in- 
creased wages. In some occupations 
where wages constitute a very large part 
of the total costs of production, where 
the industry is purely local and there is, 
therefore, no outside competition, it ap- 
pears obvious that a _ considerable in- 
crease in wages would be immediately 
reflected in increased prices. I believe 
this to have been the case in Melbourne, 
when the cheap restaurants, which had 
been furnishing meals at sixpence each, 
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\ 
raised, by a concerted’ movement, the) 
price to a shilling, shortly after a wage} 
board determination had raised the} 
wages of waiters and cooks in hotels and| 
restaurants. Even here the wages board| 
determination could be held responsible), 
for only a part of the increase in prices; 
for the prices were doubled, whereas} 
the wage increase had been much less. } 

The fact is, that in Australia and New} 
Zealand people are as much perplexed| 
to find the causes for the recent increase} 
in the cost of living as are most peo-} 
ple in this country; and since the move- || 
ment to secure labor legislation has been} 
particularly active during this period of} 
rising prices, many believe that it is the} 
cause_rather than the effect of the high} 


THE New Zealand Commission on the } 
Cost of Living, which has recently 
published its report,—one of the ablest|| 
issued in any country on this subject— | 
has gone carefully into the question as to. 
the possible effect of labor legislation on} 
the cost of living, and has concluded that } 
in the case of staple products, whose} 
prices are fixed in the world’s markets, | 
the local legislation could have had no4 
effect on prices. In some cases, in- } 
creased labor costs have served to stimu- | 
late the introduction of machinery and | 
labor-saving devices. In still other lines | 
of industry there has been no economy | 
in production and no_ increased effi- | 
ciency, and accordingly labor costs have | 
been directly reflected in increased | 
prices. This seems to have been the} 
case, for instance, in coal mining. Gen- | 
erally speaking, however, the evidence | 
collected in most trades was not suffi- | 
ciently definite to enable the commission 
to say whether there had been an in- | 
crease or decrease in efficiency and in} 
labor costs due to labor legislation. | 
That an increased efficiency must in | 
the long run take place with an increase } 
of wages appears to be reasonably” 
certain,. Increased wages are bound 
to bring about a better standard of) 
living among the workers and _ this | 
will show itself sooner or later in) 
greater physical strength, better edu-| 
cation and labor performed in a more 
cheerful manner. During the period | 
when the new system is coming into) 
use, there will doubtless be more or less, 
friction between employers and employes” 
and some difficulties in the way of adap- 
tation to the new condition of affairs; 
but in summing up the results of my ob- 
servations on the workings of the mini-— 
mum wage in Australia, and in giving. 
my own conclusions as to the probable 
effects of such a system in America, I 
am willing to stand by the prediction | 
made nearly three-quarters of a century 
ago by Lord Macaulay in his speech in. 
Parliament supporting the ten-hours- 
bill: “Never will I believe that what 
makes a _ population stronger, and 
healthier, and wiser, and better, can ulti- 
mately make it poorer.” 


The State and the Minimum Wage im England 


By fohn A. Hobson 


AUTHOR OF WORK AND WEALTH, A MODERN OUTLOOK, AND OTHER PENETRATING STUDIES 


HE most important change in 
the character and direction of 
the social reform movement in 
Great Britain within the last two 
years has been the emergence of the 
fegal minimum wage as the chief direct 
object of practical endeavor. Ten years 
ago it was scouted by most social re- 
formers as a socialistic device of dubious 
validity, lying entirely outside the range 
of actual politics. Today it is favored 
by prominent leaders, not merely of the 
Labor but of the Liberal Party, as a 
matter of prime urgency; and an‘ in- 
fluential group of conservative politicians 
adopt it as a foremost plank in their 
platform. 

‘Lloyd George, incomparably the most 
vigorous personality in our public life, 
has definitely proposed that a land com- 
mission be endowed with statutory pow- 
ers to fix legal minimum wages for agri- 
cultural labor in the country; and in 
dealing with the problem of city rents 
for the working classes, he has fore- 
shadowed a general extension of the 
powers of existing trade boards to the 
whole of the lower paid industries of 
our towns. The Liberal party, in whom 
the government is vested, is thus being 
formally committed to a line of policy 
which represents a complete reversal of 
the old laissez faire principles upon 
which, with some modifications, they 
stood during the nineteenth century. 

This new attitude is the product of 
several new factors. The original lib- 
eral notion, that wage-bargains- might 
in all cases safely be left to the freedom 
of individual contract, had long disap- 
peared. Everyone recognized that there 
were cases where the worker had no 
real liberty of choice, and where the em- 
ployer’s power was such as to enable him 
to sweat the persons he employed. But 
it was believed that, given a full legal 
right of combination, the workers might 
protect themselves by collective bargain- 
ing through their trade unions. This 
was done in the skilled, staple trades of 
the country. Why should it not be ex- 
tended to the unskilled and less highly 
evolved trades? 

When in the early eighties the re- 
searches of Charles Booth and of the 
Salvation Army into the poverty of Lon- 
don and our other great cities first fed 
the public mind with exact information 
regarding our low paid trades and the 
slum life associated with them, a great 
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OF THE SOCIAL STRUGGLE 


effort was made to extend trade unionism 
to unskilled workers. The great dock 
strike at the close of the decade seemed 
to prove the feasibility of a new trade 
unionism, less expensive and less bur- 
dened with other functions, which should 
in the case of the low-paid, unskilled 
trades, confine itself to the struggle for 
better wages and hours. A few success- 
ful strikes among match girls and other 
women engaged in factory work even 
suggested that*women workers could by 
the same weapons of organization raise 
their wages to a living level. 

But experience showed that, though 
here and there, if strong public sym- 
pathy were aroused, a victory could be 
scored, no substantial, general, or re- 
liable advance was possible under these 
methods. The low-skilled labor mark- 
ets were always overstocked, and the 
struggle for bare life precluded such ef- 
fective organization as was needed for 
powerful trade union action. This was 
disclosed in a striking manner by an 
exhibition of sweated industries organ- 
ized in London several years ago by a 
leading newspaper, while about the same 
time several independent researches, 
notably that by B. Seebohm Rowntree at 
York, exposed the continuance of wide- 
spread poverty and its connection with 
excessively low wages in various parts 
of the country. 


Living Wage Analyzed 


One service of especial value Mr. 
Rowntree contributed, in basing upon an 
analysis of food values a definite mone- 
tary ineaning of the hitherto vague term, 
“living wage.” The knowledge that over 
a quarter of our working class families 
were living on an income below the 
poverty line, one which was insufficient 
to maintain them in physical and in- 
dustrial efficiency, began to exercise a 
real influence on the general intelli- 
gence and conscience. It was felt that 
this condition was intolerable, that its 
continuance was a standing menace to 
public health and morals, and that its 
victims were themselves helpless to 
achieve a remedy. 

The agitation against the definitely 
sweated industries, carried on by a vig- 
orous committee and endorsed by an 
important parliamentary inquiry, resulted 
in the passing, in 1909, of a legal enact- 
ment setting up trade boards in certain 
specified trades and giving powers for 
the extension of the system to others. 
These trade boards, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the employers and the em- 


ployed with other members appointed by 
the Board of Trade, were given powers 
to fix minimum piece and time wages 
which would be obligatory throughout 
the trade. The four trades selected for 
the experiment in the first instance were 
chainmaking, machine-made lace finish- 
ing, box-making and tailoring. 

The experiment has proved success- 
ful even beyond the expectation of its 
promoters. The general practice has 
been to level the wage for the whole 
trade in each district up to the standard 
of the best employer in that district. One 
of the evils of these sweated trades had 
been the wide discrepancy of rates as 
between one firm and another, one town 
and another. This leveling-up process 
has raised the rates in many instances 
as much as 100 per cent or more. Sweat- 
ing always implies inefficiency both of 
the work done and of the business man- 
agement. One of the first effects of the 
trade board was to give publicity to the 
actual conditions. Another was to bring 
the various employers for the first time 
into touch with one another and to 
oblige them to consult together for the 
conduct of their trade. The worse em- 
ployers thus learned from the better that 
higher wages need not ruin them. 


Similarly, scattered workers were 
brought together for the election of their 
representatives, and one of the first 
fruits of the act has been the establish- 
ment of vigorous trade unions in trades 
where they were previously weak or 
non-existent. More important still is 
the fact that the higher wages have 
been paid without any real difficulty. 
Employers have not been ruined, or even 
injured in their profits, prices have not 
apparently been raised, and no appreci- 
able amount of unemployment has been 
caused. There has been found plenty 
of elasticity in these trades for adjust- 
ment to the new conditions imposed upon 
them. So generally recognized is this 
success that the operation of the act 
has been extended to several new trades 
of considerable importance; as, the pre- 
serving of fruits and vegetables, candy- 
making, shirt-making, hollow ware and 
cotton embroidery. 


It may seem strange that what is al- 
most a revolutionary method should have 
gained such easy assent among a people 
so essentially conservative as the Eng- 
lish. The truth is, of course, that it was 
not introduced as a principle, or even 
as a general state policy, but as an ex- 
pedient for dealing with special cases. 
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These sweating trades were chiefly, some 
of them entirely, women’s trades, the 
conditions of employment were particu- 
larly flagrant, so the measure assumed 
an eleemosynary rather than a distinc- 
tively economic character. It did not 
seem to commit us to any general policy 
of a statutory minimum. 


An Emergency Measure 


The next case also stood by itself, but 
on a very different footing. The great 
coal strike, which paralyzed the indus- 
tries and terrified the consuming public 
in the early spring of 1911, brought 
about a very reluctant ad hoc interven- 
tion of the government. This took statu- 
tory shape in a coal mines act, setting 
up district boards and empowering them 
to fix minimum rates in accordance with 
certain not very well-defined instructions. 
It was avowedly an emergency measure, 
and its operation has given no great 
satisfaction to the men. It has, however, 
no doubt raised the lower grades of 
wages, and in this case it looks as if 
the consuming public had to pay a con- 
siderable portion of a net cost, the high- 
er efficiency of labor not compensating 
for the rise in the wage-bill. 

This action was followed shortly by 
a similar governmental intervention in 
the great railway strike, which was set- 
tled by an undertaking by ministers that 
the railways should be allowed to re- 
coup themselves for their wage conces- 
sions by higher railway rates. Though 
this settlement was not accompanied by 
any public machinery for fixing wages, 
it affords an important illustration of 
the new tendency for the state to take 
a hand in revising wage contracts, in 
the interests of the wage-earners. 

The case of the miners and the rail- 
way workers brings up the issue in a 
far wider form than that of the “sweat- 
ed” trades. For it directly implies a 
recognition that even in regular well- 
organized trades the workers are unable 
to secure an adequate wage. Though 
the trade unions have always looked 
to Parliament for assistance in regard 
to security against accidents, hours of 
labor and other conditions, it is only 
recently that they have entertained ser- 
iously the idea that the state should se- 
cure for them a minimum wage. Nor 
can it yet be said that the idea has ac- 
tually replaced the old idea that they 
were competent to arrange their own 
scales of pay by collective bargaining. 
In the case of both miners and railway 
workers it has been the alarm of the 
public and the emergency of politicians 
that have forced the pace. This brings 


up the wider diagnosis needed to under- 
stand what has been happening. 


The new attitude toward the legal 
minimum wage is the first fruit of the 
great social unrest everywhere astir in 
industry. Strikes and rumors of strikes 
have crowded upon us in the last three 
years. The great staple industries in 
transport and manufacture have been 
continually on the simmer. The re- 
sponsible labor leaders have lost their 
hold upon the rank and file, and the 
latter have, not in one or two but in a 
score of instances, broken into independ- 
ent.action and forced the hands of their 
executives. The wilder sort of agitation 
has gained control, and the new syndi- 
calist teaching, in its practical shape of 
a sudden downing of tools and the sym- 
pathetic strike, has everywhere won the 
enthusiastic assent of the new genera- 
tion. 


Several plain causes have contributed 
to this novel ferment. The chief is the 
rise of prices and the failure of money 
wages to keep pace, even during the 
recent period of unparalleled industrial 
prosperity. The workers, accustomed 
for half a century to an improvement 
in their wages and conditions of living, 
have been confronted during the last 
decade with a total stoppage of this 
progress, even with a _ retrogression. 
Their trade unions have been unable to 
stem the tide of this adversity. The 
newly formed Labor party in Parlia- 
ment, upon which they had built many 
hopes, has proved impotent. Though 
some not inconsiderable concessions 
have been made, such as old-age pen- 
sions, state subsidies to sick insurance, 
etc., these things do not compensate for 
this failure of the workers to get in 
wages their share of the advancing 
wealth of the nation. Despair of older 
methods, premature perhaps but highly 
natural under the circumstances, under- 
lies this seething unrest, and drives them 
to other courses. 


It may be said that syndicalism and 
disgust with labor politicians’ make 
against rather than for the new state 
policy of minimums. But, though the 
notion of capturing Parliament by pow- 
erful concerted political action has re- 
ceived a set-back, it is certain that the 
English workers will never adopt the 
repudiation of political action that syndi- 
calism professes. If they see any chance 
of getting the state to put a lower limit 
to the competitive system of wages, they 
will welcome it, though they will be shy 
of initiating it as long as the state is 
administered by the employing classes 
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and by officials drawn from, and in sym-_ 
pathy with, these classes. That explains ~ 
why the actual initiation of these mini-_ 
mum wage proposals comes from the | 
social reform wings of the political par- _ 
ties and from private philanthropists and _ 
publicists more than from the workers — 
themselves. 

There can be no doubt that the power- * 
ful presence of a single man with im- 
mense driving force in a somewhat tor- 
pid and amorphous government is play 
ing an important part in framing this — 
new policy. The country is now con- — 
fronted by a definite proposal to impose — 
upon the oldest and most fundamental — 
industry, agriculture, a legal minimum — 
wage sufficient to maintain in health and 
efficiency a laborer and his average fam- ' 
ily. This proposal whether operated bya ' 
a land commissioner (as Mr. George 
foreshadows) or by the better instru 
ment of representative district wage ~ 
boards, will have a profound effect not — 
merely upon this trade but upon the 
entire economic system. For it will in- 
volve a compulsory increase of wage. 
amounting in many cases to at least a 
third advance, for the greater part of 
the agricultural laborers in England and 
Wales. This must have two further ef- 
fects. It will decidedly influence in a: 
upward direction the lower grades of 
wages in the railway, mining and othe 
industries, which compete with agricul, 
ture for fresh supplies of rural labor. 


Establishing a Precedent 


But still more important will be the 
precedent it will offer to the low-waged 
grades of every other staple industry. 
For recent statistics make it evident that 
something like 30 per cent, or nearly 
one-third of the male workers of “the 
country, are receiving wages below the 
minimum for which Mr. _Rowntree and 
other dieticians have won acceptance. 
As for women’s industries, a very small 
proportion afford wages adequate to the 
full keep:of a single woman, much less 
for a contributor toward the mainte~ 
nance of a family. 

In other words, the inadequacy oe the 
whole wage system is brought up in @ 
form that commands immediate atten- 
tion on the part of political parties and’ 
the statesmen who formulate these poli- 
cies. It seems possible that Great Brit- 
ain may be the first country to apply 
the principle that it is the duty of the 
state, as the organ of social order, to 
see that no industry be conducted on a 
wage basis which is below the generally 
accepted limit of health, and economic 
and civic efficiency. 
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Wages in New York 


By Howard B. Wo oolston 


DIRECTOR OF INVESTIGATION FOR THE NEW YORK STATE FACTORY INVESTIGATING COMMISSION 


HE horrible loss of life in the 

Triangle fire, four years ago, 

roused the people of New York 

state to demand protection for 
‘the workers. The New York State 
Factory Investigating Commission was 
appointed to recommend measures for 
safety. It soon found that other dan- 
gers besides the fire hazard menace the 
lives of factory hands. Unguarded ma- 
chines mangle fingers just a trifle slow; 
dust and poisonous vapors clog the lungs 
and dim the eyes. For these, too, safe- 
guards were prescribed. 

But not all working people are killed 
outright by violence or industrial dis- 
eases. Many of them are worn out by 
long hours of toil with insufficient rest. 
This is especially true of women and 
children. Until recently the United 
States was one of the few civilized coun- 
tries that permit women to work at 
night." The Factory Investigating Com- 
mission secured legislation to check such 
work in New York state.’ It also limited 
the hours of labor for children and pre- 
scribed that wherever possible, one day’s 
test in seven shall be allowed to every 
worker. 

Yet what is the use of requiring safe 
and sanitary factories if the men whoa 
work in them do not earn enough to 
support their families in health and com- 
fort? It seems futile to protect a girl 
from the dangers of fatigue and over- 
time if her wages do not enable her to 
live decently. So the commission was 
continued in 1913-1914 for the purpose 
of inquiring into the wages of labor 
throughout the state and into the ad- 
visability of fixing minimum rates by 
law. In order to conduct this investi- 
gation, power was granted to subpoena 
witnesses and to examine all books and 
. papers pertaining to the inquiry. 

The first. problem was to define the 
scope of the investigation. It seemed 
essential to discover: 

First: What wages are actually paid 
in typical industries throughout the 
state? 

Second: Are these wages sufficient to 
maintain employes in simple decency and 
working efficiency ? 

Third: Are the industries able to in- 
crease wages upon the basis of the earn- 
ing capacity of labor? 

With only limited time and resources 


; 


*Six states now prohibit night work of 
women: Massachusetts New York, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and Oregon. 

*The New York law, 1913, is before the 
Court of Appeals awaiting a decision as to 
its constitutionality. 


at their command, the commission de- 
termined to select typical low-paid in- 
dustries. From the 1904 Federal Census 
of Manufactures it was found that 
weekly earnings in the canning, confec- 
tionery, shirt, paper-box, silk and knit 
goods industries, fell from $2 to $3 be- 
low the average of $10.40 for all in- 
dustries in New York state. The first 
and last two industries had either been 
studied or were to be investigated by 
state and national authorities. So at- 
tention was centered on confectionery, 
paper box and shirt factories. Retail 


* stores were added to this list because of 


the reported low earnings which mer- 
cantile employes receive. 

In these four branches of industry it 
was found that women and children con- 
stitute from 60 per cent to 75 per cent 
of the working force. Since females 
and young persons are less able than 
men to protect themselves, an investiga- 
tion of such industries by state author- 
ity seemed most appropriate. Moreover, 
newly-arrived immigrants compose from 
20 per cent to 50 per cent of the total 
numbers employed. Consequently, there 
have been few effective labor unions in 
these trades, and the workers are with- 
out adequate means for collective bar- 
gaining. 


Scope of Investigation 


From the latest official returns avail- 
able, it is estimated that the occupations 
selected include approximately 150,000 


‘persons in more than 2,000 establish- 


ments scattered throughout the state. 
By limiting the investigation to repre- 
sentative firms employing ten or more 
persons, it was possible within six months 
to gather nearly 105,000 wage schedules 
from twenty-nine principal trade centers 
in New York state. These include from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of all em- 
ployes in the trades. 

The method adopted was to transfer 
directly from pay-rolls to individual 
cards, the rate of pay, hours of work, 
and actual earnings for every employe 
in an establishment during the week 
preceding the investigation. These wage 
data were interpreted by detailed per- 
sonal interviews covering trade experi- 
ence and domestic resources with 2,000 
typical workers and were supplemented 
by information from employers regard- 
ing piece rates, output, seasonal fluctua- 
tions, labor cost and the general financial 
condition of the trades thus examined. 

From the mass of data collected by 
experienced investigators, elaborate dis- 
tribution tables were prepared by train- 


ed statisticians, showing for each in- 
dustry in every important locality the 
relation of wages to age, occupation, ex- 
perience, and home conditions. Special 
studies were made of the cost of living, 
of the relation of wages to education, 
of irregularity of employment, and of 
wage legislation throughout the world. 
Criticisms and suggestions concerning 
the use of data were solicited and ob- 
tained from economists, business .men 
and labor leaders. Expert advice and 
assistance were given by colleges, wel- 
fare societies, and state departments. 
Employers were invited to inspect and 
check up the returns from their own 
establishments. 


Weekly Rates of Payment 


The statistical tables show wide vari- 
ations in the wage-scale, according to the 
kind of work and type of workers. In 
a brief summary only general tendencies 
and striking exceptions can be noted. 
Behind the. averages for the trade are 
concealed generous payments of well 
organized firms and the starvation 
wages of their less scrupulous rivals. 

An average for all employes may also 
include the salaries of two $10,000 buy- 
ers and of thirty $4 messenger girls. 
But in the following epitome the median 
wage, that below which half the em- 
ployes in each industry were registered, 
is given to indicate the general level for 
a group. 

The most and the least skilled em- 
ployes are on time wages. Of over 
90,000 persons for whom weekly rates 
were entered more than three-fifths of 
the male workers receive less than $15 
when working full time, and more than 
three-fourths of the women and girls, 
less than $10 a week. In the stores, half 
the males get less than $14; half the 
female help less than $7.50. In shirt and 
box factories, half the males receive less 
than $12, and half the females less than 
$6.50 a week, while in the confectionery 
trade wages fall below $11 for half the 
males, and below $6 for half the females. 
More than 7,000 female employes in all 
lines (one-sixth of the total number of 
women and girls) are quoted at rates 
under $5 per week. 

The rates vary according to occupa- 
tions. The majority of salesmen, cut- 
ters, and candy-makers receive from 
$10 to $20 a week. But most sales- 
women and skilled women factory hands 
may expect only from $5 to $10. 

Interesting is the difference in rates 
paid for similar work. In most lines, 
there is a larger proportion both of very 
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One of Us Girls 


afi Bee you one of the ladies 

that's asking about 
girls’ wages? Some of the 
girls down at G. Bs store 
told me last night the Suf- 
fragettes has been down 
there seeing the girls about 
wages. Well, it’s about time 
someone was looking into 
the pay we girls get. 


UT I dowt believe this 
business of laws on 
wages is much use. Tisn't 
any use. I tell you this— 
the workers are the only 
ones as can make the boss 
mind. Gee, if us girls would 
only up and walk out of 
these department stores 
some Christmas time on 
one grand bargain day, the 
bosses would look like thir- 
ty cents! Like thirty cents, 
mind you. But what's the 
use of talking—the girls 
wont do it! Theyre too 
scared. They're frightened 
out of their skins of losing 
their old four, five, or six 
dollar jobs. 
Girls work too hard, and 
they don’t eat enough on 
$4 and $5 jobs to have 


if they had and every 
girl in this here little 
old town would up and 
walk out we could make 
the bosses dance a merry 
jig. "Taint so easy to 
get new girls—they’re tricks 
in all trades—and _ be- 
lieve me, I'd be sure enough 
glad to get one over on the 
bosses. The firm puts it 
over on us all right, I can 
tell you. If we're late one 
minute over ten minutes we 
get fined. Fined ten cents! 
A good easy way for the 
firm to make money—it's 
so poor! Some girls don’t 
earn ten cents an hour in 
this here store, but let one 
be late fifteen minutes and 
she’s docked ten cents and 
gets a jawing from the big 
boss into the bargain. 


VE she docked if she goes 

home sick? Of course 
she’s docked. What do you 
take the boss for? He 
ain't no philanthropist. This 
firm makes money off us 
girls being away sick. I 
got a lady-friend up-stairs 
in the C. and A. department 
where the books are kept, 
and she was telling me the 


other night, how this poor 
little rich firm makes money 
off docking us girls. 

A girl gets sick—she goes 
home. Do they get another 
girl to take her place? 
You've got another guess 
coming—mit. The other 
girls in that department 
get busy and do her work 
and theyre glad to do it, 
too, to help her or any 
other girl as needs it. But 
they ain’t so keen to do it 
so the firm saves money. 


MY lady-friend says lots 
of times the firm 
saves a hundred,-a hindred 
and twenty-five and a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a 
week on girls being out or 
going home sick. Who saves 
the firm that money, I ask 
you? Who saves the firm 
that money? We girls do, 
of course. We share the 
work of the sick girls, but 
we dont share the pay. If 
we did, we'd give it back 
where it belongs. But the 
poor little rich boss, he 
needs it! He shares it with 
himself. 
oe CAN 


much spirit. But I tell you 


high- and very low-paid help in New 
York city than in up-state towns. This 
probably reflects differences in the cost 
and standards of living. Rates in Brook- 
lyn are generally lower than in Man- 
hattan. 

Sometimes differences are explained by 
the grade of work and the class of work- 
ers. For instance, the wage level of Irish- 
American operatives on standard grades 
of shirts in the Troy factories is well 
above that paid in contract shops on the 
East Side of New York city. Confec- 
tioners who manufacture and sell their 
own goods at retail employ a better 
quality of labor than those who make 
candy in bulk for the trade. In stores, 
also, the variation in wages is marked, 
as shown by the following table: 


PROPORTION OF EACH SEX EARNING LESS 
THAN $8 A WEEK 


Percent Percent 
Males Females 


Large department stores. 14 
Small neighborhood shops. 21 68 
Five and ten cent stores. 21 99 


Even for identical work in the same 
locality, striking differences in pay are 
found. In one wholesale candy factory 
in Manhattan no male laborer and no 
female hand-dipper is paid as much as 
$8 a week, nor does any female packer 
receive as much as $5.50. In another 
establishment of the same class in the 
same borough every male laborer ‘gets 
$8 or over and more than half the 
female dippers and packers exceed the 
rates given in the former plant. Again, 
one large department store in Manhattan 


pays 86 per cent of its saleswomen $10 
or over; another pays 86 per cent of 
them less. When a representative paper 
box manufacturer learned that cutters 
in neighboring factories receive as little 
as $10 a week, he expressed surprise, 
because he always pays $15 or more. 
This indicates that there is no well estab- 
lished standard of wages in certain 
trades. The amounts are fixed by indi- 
vidual bargain, and labor is “worth” as 
much as the employer agrees to pay. 
So far we have considered only the 
rates which time workers may expect to 
earn if they work a full week. But 
nearly 15,000 semi-skilled operatives in 
the industrial lines are on piece ‘rates. 
In 29 stores premiums and commissions 
on sales are added to the regular weekly 


MERCANTILE 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 
NEW YORK STATE 


NUMBER OF PERSONS OF 
EACH SEX RECEIVING 
GIVEN WEEKLY RATES. 


salary. On the other hand, about one- — 
quarter of the women interviewed in 
mercantile establishments in New York 
city, testified that fines were deducted 
for lateness, errors, and losses. 
of the Troy shirt factories rent is charg- 
ed for the sewing machines, and the 
thread and needles used are paid for by 
the operators. In such cases it is ob- 
viously impossible to estimate actual 
earnings from the rates quoted. Only 
an examination of the amounts put into 
pay envelopes shows exactly what the 
workers have to spend. 


Earnings versus Rates 
As a rule actual earnings fall below 


specified rates, especially in the lower | 
This is somewhat offset 


wage - levels. 
by the fact that in the shirt and paper 
box industries, more than half the 
skilled women operatives are on piece 
rates and so in most cases earn more 
than unskilled time workers. On the 
other hand, all the male employes, ex- 
cept the salesmen on commission, fell 
below the rates quoted. 


In mercantile establishments only 


ninety-nine persons were quoted at rates | 


under $3 a week, but in a typical week 
selected, 2,040 persons actually received 
less than this amount. In the confec- 
tionery industry, 13 per cent of the 
workers for whom rates were given 
were engaged at less than $5; but 
22.5 per cent failed to find so much — 
in their pay envelopes in a given week. 
Of 15,000 female factory workers 
in New York city, nearly 8,000 re- 
ceived less than $6.50 during a busy 
week last winter, and 4,000 got less than 
$5. Out of 42,000 persons of both sexes 
employed in all lines (including 900 
adult men and 12,500 women over eigh- 
teen years old) more than half were 
paid less than $8. About 12,000 of these 
low paid workers had more than one 
year of experience in the trade, and 
10,000 were in occupations demanding 
some skill.and responsibility in the mak- 
ing or selling of goods. 

The simplest explanation for this dif- 
ference between expectations and re- 
ceipts is that many persons did not work 
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full time. It was actually found that 
nearly 20 per cent of all those employed 
lost one day or more during the week 
recorded. The men and boys averaged 
5.8 work-days, the women and girls 5.6. 
How much absence was due to personal 
or industrial reasons, could not be as- 
certained. The shirt trade up-state was 
dull when examined last spring, but most 
of the stores were fairly busy. One 

hundred and seventy persons were en- 
‘tered as working seven days in the week. 
Many of these were janitors and plant 
help. But in ene candy factory, men 
were registered as confectioners for six 
days and as watchmen on Sunday. 
Store employes also testified that in busy 
seasons Sunday work was occasionally 
required. 


Hours of Work 


Turning from the number of days to 
the number of hours worked, it was 
found that the 48-hour rule for children 

‘and the 54-hour law for women and 
males under eighteen were followed in 
most cases, except occasionally during 
rush periods. About 1,000 violations of 
law were noted from the records of the 
firms. Ninety men and women in the 
stores of New York city testified that 
they had done some night or extra work 
during the preceding months, and 350 

out of 1,000 stated that they had worked 
overtime in addition to the increased 
hours allowed during the Christmas rush 
season. A twelve-hour Saturday is 
quite usual in the smaller stores, and 
sixty hours or more is common for male 
factory workers during busy periods. 
Some of this extra time is paid for at 
usual rates or by supper money. In 
other cases, it is imposed upon the em- 
ployes, who thus do additional work for 
their usual wages. 

It is sometimes assumed that, given 
the average weekly income of a worker, 
his annual receipts can be found by 
multiplying this amount by fifty-two. 
Again, this--would be true only in case 
his employment were steady throughout 
the year. In the four lines of industry 
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The Glove- Maker 


tI? I make gloves? Just 
watch me doin’ it. 
There ain't any kind I ain't 
been working on since way 
back, when I was a little 
girl helpin?’ my ma ‘sew 
gloves, down Gloversville 
way, and I’ve kept it up 
pretty steady ever since, and 
now-a-days, with my man 
out of work, I sew gloves, I 
eat gloves, I sleep gloves! I 
reckon if I went off any- 
wheres all I'd see would be 
gloves. 


OMETIMES, when I 
look out of the winder, 
when it’s gettin’ dark, the 
trees look like gloves, the 
evergreens look like mitts 
and them bare trees look 
like finger-gloves. When I 
go to sleep at night, I dream 
of gloves. 


Now and then I begin to 
wonder—but, never mind, I 
ain't got time to be won- 
derin’. I got to keep on the 
job, a-stitchin’ and turnin’, 
a-turnin’ and stitchin’ till 
the little hairs of these here 
astrachan cloth gloves, get 
into my nose and make me 
sneeze so I just got to lay 
off a bit. 


Wh can do twenty dozen of 

these gloves a week— 
once, not so very long ago, 
I done ten dozen pair in less 
than three days. A rush 
order come in and the boss 
sed he'd pay extra, if I got 
them back quick. I wanted 
to accommodate the boss, so 
I hustled up. 

I worked late at night, 
and I finished them in two 
days and two hours over on 
the next; but, mind you, I 
had to begin at six in the 
morning and run that ma- 
chine like mad right up to 
twelve o'clock at night. My 
husband he done the cookww’ 
and helped turn the gloves, 
bundle them and tag them, 
else I ain't never been fin- 
ishing them that quick. 


Pet: would you be- 

lieve it, when my 
husband took them back to 
the shop (I was just too 
dead beat to walk over the 
bridge with them), the boss 
said: “They ain’t worth over 
$7.80 for the lot.” 

My man allowed I sed 
they was to be $2.50 (25 
cents a dozen pairs was the 
reglar price, saying noth- 
ing about the extra the boss 
had promised). 


“Two fifty,’ says the bess, 
“for two days’ work! I 
guess not. Your woman 
took them gloves a Tuesday 
morning, and now it’s not 
quite noon Thursday. I 
guess $1.80 is pretty good 
pay for two days’ work.” 

My husband, he took it 
and said nothin’. Men ain't 
got much spunk, but all in 
as I was, if I'd been there, 
believe me, I'd have given 
that man a piece of my 
mind. 

I don't know what they 
think women are made of— 
to stitch, stitch, stitch, day 
in and day out, and then get 
next to nothing for it. 
Think of that boss a-beatin’ 
me out of seventy cents! 

I don’t know what some 
folks is made of. I'd a-given 
up the whole $1.80 then and 
there, but what can I do? 
Here I am, been working at 
gloves off and on, mostly 
on, since I was eleven years 
old, and that’s twenty-two 
year ago. I’ve turned into 
a mit myself, I guess. You 
see gloves ts all I know, and 
I can’t kill off the goose that 
lays the golden egg—even 
if the egg’s only a copper 
one. 


E.C.W. 


studied, it was found that, due to sea- 
sonal fluctuations, from 10 per cent to 
50 per cent of the usual working force 
is added and displaced during the course 
of twelve months. Thus in the confec- 
tionery business, 25 per cent of the 
hands are laid off after the Christmas 
season. In the large shirt factories the 
annual variation amounts to 33 per cent 
of the ordinary number employed. 
Stores, which are often supposed to be 
steady in their personnel, show the wid- 
est range of all. Returns from eighteen 
large mercantile establishments in New 
York city indicate that during the busy 
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season before Christmas, 56,000 persons 
were employed. During the summer 
months, the number fell to 35,000. As 
the customary working forces of these 
firms number about 42,000 persons, this 
displacement of 20,009 amounts to near- 
ly 50 per cent of the normal staff. 


Wage Fluctuations 

Variations in wages paid are still 
wider than those for numbers of per- 
sons employed. In the shirt factories 
up-state the working force fluctuated 33 
per cent about the mean number em- 
ployed during a year. But the total 
weekly pay-roll varied 45 per cent above 
and below the average amount. Among 
400 women operatives in shirt and box 
factories the average weekly wage was 
found to be less than $7. During rush 
seasons it climbed to nearly $8, but in 
slack times it fell to less than $5.50. 
Now this variation of 11 per cent above 
and 22 per cent below a nominal wage 
of $7 is a serious matter. The busy sea- 
son is shorter than the slack period, and 
does not admit of much saving. But a 
reduction to $5.50 for a considerable 
period means a reduced standard of liv- 
ing. 

The millinery trade is an example of 
loss of earnings through irregular em- 
ployment.” Of 4,000 women employed 


®This trade was investigated for the com- 
mission by the Committee on Women’s 
Work of the Russell Sage Foundation under 
the direction of Mary Van Kleeck. 
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Meat or Shoes? 


OPHIE is a machine 
operator, eighteen 
years old. She makes $7 
a week and was out of 
work over six weeks last 
summer. 

“T give my pay to my 
mother to keep the house,” 
said Sophie. “My father, 
he is old, he was a young 
man when he comes to this 
country, but he works very, 
very much,—the long hours 
and the poor food make 
him an old man. 

“My father says like this 
‘Oh, there is no work for 
old folks in America, there 


6c VY father makes only 

M ae! years old 
and he is an old man. My 
mother she is tired also. 
She broke down and I must 
care for her. I eat two 


meals a day and wear my, 


clothes until they fall off 
me. I save by my eats 
when I get the clothes. I 
must buy the shoes too. 
Then we eat no meat. I am 
strong, but many are not. 
And for why should my old 
father, my sick mother not 
have meat so I buy the 
shoes? 


shoes. Four new pairs I 
buy each year. $2, $2.50 the 
paw, but I cannot help. 1 
must make the walk, there 
is no money left for car- 
fare—no money left for the 
nickel show. 


«JN the night, sometimes 
I walk on the street 
or sit with a friend by the 
park, but soon it 1s ten 
o’clock and I go to bed for 
I must wake early, six 
o'clock sure—I must be in 
the shop, or the boss he 
will fine me ten cents, and 
you must sew one hundred 


is only jobs for young peo- 
bles, and the jobs make you <6 
old soon. In this country 
you get old young’ 


walk 


by 
thirty blocks every 
morning. It is hard on the 


yards for ten cents and 
then you have nothing yet 
to eat.” 


my work— 


BuGayyr. 


in the course of the year in the shops 
investigated, only 110 were on the pay- 
roll in .one shop for 52 weeks. The 
average force throughout the year was 
only 1,200 and the maximum force a 
little more than 2,000. Only 36 of every 
100 girls employed in the busy season 
were kept in the wholesale shops in dull 
season. In the retail shops, the force in 
the dullest week was but 25 per cent of 
the maximum employed. 

Generally speaking, the retail season 
lasts from February until after Easter, 
and again from August until November. 
The wholesale seasons begin and end a 
month or two earlier. The pay-rolls 
showed, in the entire year, only 11 weeks 
in which the force employed did not fall 
10 per cent or more below the maximum, 
and only 25 weeks in which it did not 
fall 25 per cent or more below the 
maximum. For large numbers of milli- 
ners, employment for only six months in 
the year in their trade must be the com- 
mon expectation, and these six months 
are divided into two seasons. 


Come and Go 


The seasonal fluctuation, however, by 
no means represents the rapid shifting 
of persons within the industry. Trade 
seasons are like the rise and fall of a 
river level; individual displacements are 
like the swift current that is constantly 
bearing along a flood of changing ma- 
terial. In eleven large retail stores in 
New York city, 44,000 new names were 
added to the pay-rolls during the course 
of a year, and 42,000 names were drop- 
ped during the same period. Now as 
the average number of persons employed 
by these establishments was 27,000, the 
drift amounted to nearly 160 per cent of 
the positions to be filled. 

In the box and candy factories the 
flow was more rapid. Nineteen plants 
employed 3,400 persons within a year to 
maintain a working force of 1,700. That 
is, two persons were taken on and laid 


off or lost for every place to be filled. 
The actual situation 1s worse than these 
figures suggest, because a small number 
of the more skilled employes (about 20 
per cent) remained during most of the 
year, while the others came and went 
very rapidly. Less than half of those 
who passed in and out of positions with- 
in twelve months stayed as long as four 
months. A very large number were kept 
but a few weeks. 

Even by comparatively steady work- 
ers, much time is lost between jobs and 
in other ways. Of 1,500 women inter- 
viewed regarding this point, 1,000 had 
lost on an average one month during 
the preceding year. Two or three weeks 
were usually accounted for by slack work 
or no jobs: one or two weeks were due 
to illness or family troubles. Holidays 
and vacations are a cause of loss to 
many factory hands, because many are 
not paid for time off, and for piece 
workers days out are always a sacrifice. 
In stores, the majority of employes have 
a week or two off in the summer, with 
half or full pay. But in some places a 
partial shut-down is an excuse for obli- 
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gatory vacations. 


With this understanding of unstable 4 


conditions in the trades, we may now 
turn to the difficult problem of annual 
earnings. Ofcourse, the only way to 
find how much any person earns in a 
year is to follow him or her around with 
a register and enter every amount re- 
ceived during twelve months. Obvious- 
ly, that is impossible: The memory of 
the worker is not a safe criterion in this 
matter, so the ‘best method practicable 
was to transcribe from pay-rolls the 
weekly earnings of all,persons who had 
been with a firm ten: months. or more in 
the year preceding the investigation. 
It is clear that in teking these steady 
workers,..an undue proportion of the 


more skilled and responsible employes 


were included, and therefore their wages 
are above the average for the whole 
group. But even with this selection, it 
was found that out of 3,000 steady hands 
half ‘the men received less than $700 
during a year, and half the women less 
than $400. That is an average of less 
than $14 a week for the men and under 
$8 for the women. The annual earnings 
are almost invariably less than fifty-two 
times the rate given for the last pay 
day. 


Inexperience of the Workers 
It may be said that the youth and in- 


experience of many of the workers ac- 


count for their low pay. Although less 
than 2,500 girls under sixteen were 
found, and more than three-quarters of 
all male employes are over twenty-one, 
in general, the majority of persons con- 
sidered are comparatively young. In 
the industries studied, about half the 
women are under twenty-one years of 
age. After thirty the women drop out 
rapidly, and more than half the men 
have drifted away before the age of 
forty. In the stores two*thirds of the 
entire number are adults however. The 
typical employe in the lines studied is a 
young person who has been at. work 
since leaving the grammar school. About 
one-half of that time has been spent in 
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‘the trade and approximately one-quarter 
with the firm where registered. 

To find out the relation between age 
jand wage, each sex was tabulated ac- 
‘cording to small age groups and the 
median rates 'of pay for each group were 
found. Variations in the different oc- 
lcupations were to be expected. The 
highest median rate for all male-em- 
|ployes in any line was $16 for store em- 
ployes between forty and forty-five years 
of age. The high-water mark for the 
majority of women in candy factories 
was $7.50 attained between thirty and 
thirty-five years. In general the girls 
begin at $4 or $5 a week; the boys at $6 
or $7. The men ordinarily reach a rate 
of $10 to $15 after about five years. The 
girls attain $6 or $7 after two or three 
years’ experience. After that advance- 
ment is slow and dropping out, rapid. 
The $8 level is reached by most women 
at thirty, and only after thirty-five do 
the majority of men with five years’ ex- 
‘perience exceed $15 a week. The more 
‘skilled men do not ordinarily get above 
$20 even after thirty years in the busi- 
ness; and the majority of deft women 
‘operatives do not reach $10 at any time. 
‘It is true that about half the saleswomen_ 
‘in department stores achieve $15 after 
twenty years in the work, but less than 
2 per cent stay so long. 


Lack of Opportunity 


_ There is no clear line of promotion 
from the bottom up. A person is fitted 
into a task and sticks there if possible. 
In the establishments studied about 15 
per cent of the working force received 
an increase of pay during the preced- 
ing year. This usually amounted to $1 
or $2. Of 240 women who had always 
been employed in one store, the rate of 
increase in weekly wage averaged about 
fifty cents for each year of service. One 
‘woman who has been working twenty- 
five years for a firm, now receives $9 a 
week. Those who were asked how a 
tise was secured, usually replied, “By 
nerve in asking for it.” Efficiency and 
length of service were less generally 
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A Goner 


T was election night— 
few people were in the 
might court. A fair-haired 
little woman was before the 
judge. 

“Do you plead guilty or 
not guilty, Maria?” “Guil- 
ty, your Honor.’ 

The judge consulted a 
paper. 

“So, you've been here be- 
fore—your finger-prints are 
on record. Twenty-one days 
in the workhouse.” 


Bae was standing by 
her cell door when 
we passed down the corri- 
dor of the prison later in 
the evening. We stopped 
to speak with her. “Yes, I 
got twenty-one days,’ said 
Maria, dully. “Once you 
get into this life you got to 
have the nerve to see it 
through to the end—the 
Island and ail the rest of it. 
The life ain’t so easy, either. 


People think it's easy. I 
tell you it aint. How long 
have I been in it? A little 
over four years. When I 
first came from Austria I 
earned $6 a week on the 
shirt-waists, not much to 
sleep and eat. on in New 
York. Still we could get 
by on that, three of us to- 
gether in one room, if we 
had it all the time. But the 
machined break down, or 
the powerd give out, and 
the girls go home and lose 


_that day and may be an- 


other, and no pay. Then 
there was the slack season 
and sometimes no work for 
weeks, and some of the 
bosses were fierce too—and 
the work! Say, you just 
worked so hard you went 
home at night and fell flat 
on the bed, too tired to eat 
a bit of supper. 


Oe the girls made a 


strike so as they 
needn't kill themselves 
working for such little 


money. I never went back 
after that strike; I took to 
this. 
GS ee eS) I want to 
chuck wt. But you 
can't. Once you get imto 
it you're a goner sure. No- 
body wants a girl as has 
been in this life. Suppose 
you did get a job. Some- 
body’d see you, that’s plain 
as mud. And then you 
know this life, it's—its—it’s 
kind of sport. There's al- 
ways something doing. 
When I sewed shirt-waists 
them four years, I was dead 
all the time. Never saw 
anything or anybody; just 
worked, worked, worked, 
all the time. I felt like an 
old woman—and me only 
twenty-two now!” 
Baie 


RATES OF 


stated as important. Some of the more 
energetic declared the way to get 
on is to jump from one place to an- 
other whenever a chance for betterment 
appears. 

Regular sales people and shirt opera- 
tives face some competition from per- 
sons who live at home and work only 
occasionally. The “extras” in stores are 
mostly young women who work a half 
or full day for seventy-five cents or a 
dollar. In the shirt trade “turning” 
cuffs and collar bands at five cents a 
“bunch” of two dozen, is done by mar- 
ried women who can earn a dollar a day 
at irregular work. Free labor on the 
coarser kinds of shirts is also confront- 
ed with prison labor, which is paid for at 
the rate of fifty cents per worker a day, 
or forty cents for a dozen shirts on 
piece work. This has a depressing re- 
sult on the market, which the state 
seems powerless to check. 
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Immigration has a marked effect upon 
the local labor market. The recently 
arrived Russian Jews and Italians have 
unquestionably filled the less skilled po- 
sitions where their presence holds 
wages down. ‘In shirt and confectionery 
factories, alien men receive ahout $10 a 
week, whereas native males ordinarily 
get $11. Foreign girls are paid about 
fifty cents less than the American-born. 
On the other hand, in mercantile estab- 
lishments, the older English speaking 
foreigners earn more than native boys 
and girls. But this is a kind of compe- 
tition that tends to lower standards, 
since the compelling needs of most im- 
migrants lead to the acceptance of 
meager wages. 

Home relationships have also a vital 
bearing upon the wage problem. About 
three-quarters of all persons studied 
were single, one-fifth were married, and 
5 per cent were widowed or divorced. 
A much larger proportion of men than 
of women were married—nearly half the 
males, but only one-twelfth of the wom- 
en. But 6 per cent of the women and 
only 2 per cent of the men were widowed 
or divorced. 

The importance of these facts is seen 
in connection with the following figures. 
The median rates for single men in all 
lines range from $8 to $11 a week. For 
married men they run from $12 to $16. 
Among women the difference is not 
marked. Age probably is the controlling 
factor. Over 900 married men were 
found in stores and shirt factories, who 
earned less than $10 during the week 
studied, and more than 400 widows re- 
ceived less than $6 in the same period. 

With this revelation of what people 
get, the question now arises, how much 
must they have in order to live proper- 


The Saleslady 


VV RAt you getting a 

week, girlie? Seven 
—Gawd! They must think 
you some sales to give you 
$7. I’m only getting $6— 
and me here nearly a year 
now. Not that I mind you 
getting $7, girlie—I’m glad 
of it. Don’t think I should 
worry. I’m only just sur- 
prised; but that’s the way 
they do—pay what they can 
get you for. Yowre an ex- 
perienced saleslady; you 
look nifty, you ask $7, they 
think they want you, and so 
you get $7. Wait till after 
Christmas and they begin 
dropping the girls. You'll 
get the chance of staying 
on at $6a week. Don’t that 
grab you? But that’s the 
way they do 


HERE’S Lena over at 
the gingham counter 
—see that pretty, dark girl? 


but she’s had a fierce time, 
Lena has. She lives near 
me,—I know-all about her 
troubles. Her father was a 
good tailor, but he’s all 
wore out and cant work. 
Her oldest sisters sick all 
the time, never been well, 
something wrong with her 
back. Well, up to three 
weeks ago, Lena was a $6 
saleslady at that counter. 
Now she’s really head of 
stock, only they might have 
to pay her a lot more if 
they called her head. There 
was a man in charge then, 
a nice man too, he used to 
help the girls lift them 
heavy bolts of gingham. 
Fifty and sixty yards of 
gingham weights is some 
heavy. My arms were tired 
all the time, and my shoul- 
ders ached like toothache 
when I worked over there 


Then that man lost his 
job—got the bounce—no 
one knows why. He was 
getting $12 a week. 


OU want to know 
what happened? 

Well, they put Lena in 
as head and they raised her 
$1—gave her seven a week. 
Can you beat that? Lena 
was mad, too, take it from 
me, but what could she do? 
She just had to look pleased 
at the $1 and make no fuss 
for fear she'd lose her job, 
with a family of eight liv- 
ing on what she and her 


kid sister and brother make. 


She’s a bundler here,—the 
kid sister,—started in a 
month ago at $3.50 per. 
Cheese it, there’s the floor 
walker; Beat it, girlie, or 
we'll get in trouble. 

Cash! Cash! Cash! 


She’s only twenty years old, last spring. 


EBC Vis 


ly? One hundred persons connected 
with business, educational and philan- 
thropic organizations throughout the 
state were asked what they consider a 
reasonable amount to maintain a young 
man or woman living independently. 
The majority said that from $8 to $10 
is required in our cities today for sim- 
ple decency and working efficiency. Af- 
ter studying budgets, prices, and stand- 
ard items, Professor Streightoff fixed 
$9 as a minimum for New York city. 
In view of this estimate, the fact that 
three-fifths of the women get less than 
$8 a week is most disquieting. 

Regarding family standards, from $15 
to $20 is generally accepted as a neces- 
sary sum to support a wife and threc 
children. When we remember that half 
the married men earn less than $15 a 
week, the chance of bringing up a family 
properly seems rather doubtful. Even 
if bare necessities are supplied, over- 
crowded homes, poor food, insufficient 
clothing, lack of medical care, insurance 
or saving, and improper recreation make 
existence hard and cheerless. 

It is generally stated that most of 
the young wage-earners live at home, 
and help with their contributions to sup- 
port the family group. This is in large 
measure true. 

Of 1,290 female employes in all lines 
in New York city, 849 (65 per cent) 
live with their parents, 244 (19 per 
cent) with relatives or friends, and 207 
(16 per cent) are living independently 
or with strangers. That is 84 per cent 
are presumably within reach of ready 
assistance in case of disaster. But an 
investigation of 800 wage-earners’ fam- 
ilies showed that in nearly half the cases 
there is no male head or support. Of 
313 factory workers who live at home, 
three-fourths turn over their pay en- 


velopes to their families and one-fifth 
pay board in amounts ranging from $2 
to $8 a week. 

In the homes of 156 women box- 
makers it was found that the typical 
family consists of three wage-earners, a 
housewife and a young child. When all 
the workers have jobs, the weekly in- 
come amounts to nearly $25 a week, of 
which the box-maker contributes $7 (28 
per cent). This is satisfactory until one 
contributing member fails to cash in. 
Then four adults and a child try to live 
on the insufficient wages of two. This 
makes the situation of those responsible 
for helping to support a family even 
more desperate than those who are free 
to seek other occupation. 


The earnings of those who live at 
home and pay no board are invariably 
lower than of those who live independ- 
ently; so that residence with one’s fam- 
ily may be a matter of sheer necessity. 
Of 485 factory workers in New York 
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city, 113 (23 per cent) were reported to 
be helped along, 197 (41 per cent) were 
considered self-supporting, and 175 (36 | 
per cent) are helping to sustain others, | 
These facts ‘Pretty well dispose of the | 
“pin money” argument for low wages, 
which holds that those who live at heen | 
don’t need the money, but earn it ee | } 
spend on their own clothes and amuse- > 
ment. Business managers have frank- 
ly stated that their girls had to live at | 
home because their wages would not }| 
sustain them independently. These man- } 
agers presumably did not know how of- | 
ten the “home” address given is false. | 
When a girl needs a job, she will not | 
hesitate to get it by inventing a propels 4 
ee lee 
_ Service and Compensation | 


It may be said, “These workers | 
are really worth no more than the 7 
get. If they cannot live on what © 
they earn, it is unfortunate. Their em- 
ployer cannot support them in comfort — 


if they do not produce enough to war 
rant higher pay.” This familiar state- © 
ment would be easier to answer if em- 
ployers had any exact way of show- | 
ing what the product of labor is actll f 
ually worth. In the absence of such | 
factory and financial accounts, the rate | 
of time wages is fixed largely by cua 
tom, and the ordinary piece rates are | 
figured out on the basis of what can be 
allowed to labor in view of known costs _ 
in other price estimates. It is largely 
a matter of comparison without exact 
standards of productivity. A few ex- 2 
amples may serve to show that “earm- 
ing capacity” is a rather vague term 
when tested i ‘the performance of fac: 
tory workers. 

In order to earn fifteen cents an ho 
a “stripper” must paste paper on 7 
sides of about 150 boxes. That is, sh 
must turn out one evefy twenty r 
seconds. To earn the same amount, 
“hand-dipper” must coat about fitte en 
pounds (some 720 pieces) of cre 
candy with chocolate, or one piece eve 
five seconds. A deft cuff-setter will 
during the same hour, earn her fifteen 
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sents by attaching wrist-bands to the 
sleeves of eighteen shirts. That is, fin- 


\shing a garment in approximately three - 


ind a half minutes. Meanwhile a hand 
‘roner in the laundry will earn 25 cents 
oy pressing four plain shirts. It is dif- 
jicult to see the precise equivalence of 
[hese operations. 

| Obviously a good deal of work re- 
wiring speed and efficiency must be 
lurned out to earn $8 in a week. It ap- 
pears that the policy of the firm and the 
condition of the labor market are more 
|mportant in establishing levels of pay, 
than any exact computation of amount 
of service rendered. 

| The proportion of labor cost to the 
market value of the product is an ex- 
tremely variable one. For instance, a 
blue chambray work shirt that retails for 
50 cents is sold to the jobbing trade for 
$3 to $3.50 a dozen. It costs the manu- 
facturer about $2.85 to make the dozen, 
including all expenses. The material 
used is worth about 20 cents a garment 
and the labor of cutting, sewing, and 
packing for the market amounts to 
wather less than five cents. Contractors 
appear to make slender profits. Most of 
the increment is absorbed by  middle- 
men. 


Effect on Business = 


In the paper box trade, it was found 
from the returns of ten typical plants, 
that the labor used directly in manu- 
facture received from 17 per cent to 30 
per cent of the value of the marketed 
output. Certainly no exact standardiza- 
tion is here apparent. In the candy 
trade, the average labor cost is about 13 
per cent of manufacturing expenses. 
Candy ordinarily costs from twelve cents 
to fifteen cents a pound to make; but 
may sell at retail from thirty cents to 
sixty cents a pound. An increase of 
wages does not seem impossible in such 
a business. 

The question then arises, what can 
business afford to pay, and what effect 
would a rise in wages have upon prices 
and profits? For illustration let us take 
the weekly rates of wages of 45,000 de- 
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partment store employes receiving $50 
or less. This number includes nearly 4,- 
000 girls, under eighteen years of age, 
who earn less than $6 a week, and more 
than 13,000 women, eighteen years or 
over, who earn less than $9. Now sup- 
pose the wages of all these low-paid 
girls and women were raised to the fig- 
ures just mentioned, $6 and $9 respec- 
tively. How much would this add to the 
weekly pay-rolls of these stores? In 
round numbers over $38,000. But this 
amount is only 8.5 per cent of the total 
pay-rolls. Now if the total cost of sell- 
ing goods is 30 per cent of their retail 
price (which is high), and if the total 
labor cost in stores amounts to 50 per 
cent of all running expenses (which is 
also generous), then the’ total labor cost 
is 50 per cent of 30 per cent, or 15 per 
cent of the selling price. If now we in- 
crease this 15 per cent by 8.5 per cent, 
we add 8.5 per cent of 15 per cent, or 1% 
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per cent to the price of the goods. 

In other words, by selling articles 
marked ninety-eight cents or ninety-nine 
cents for $1, the total increase in wages 
would be covered without causing dis- 
placement of workers, decreasing prof- 
its, Or improving methods of business. 
This slight addition to prices would se- 
cure an average weekly increase of 
$1.38 to 4,000 girls and $2.38 to 13,000 
women (29 and 36 per cent above their 
respective average earnings). 

But how would this affect profits, if 
prices could not be raised? Assuming 
that the net annual profits amount to 5 
per cent on the business done, a reduc- 
tion of 114 per cent looks large. But 
when we remember that the stock’ of 
most busy stores is turned over five or 
six times a year, an annual dividend of 
5 per cent on the business means a re- 
turn of five or six times that on the 
basis of the capital invested. That is, 
if $200,000 invested in goods is turned 
five times so as to yield $1,000,000 worth 
of business in a year, a return of 5 per 
cent on this total amount is $50,000 or 
25 per cent on the actual amount in- 
vested. In other words, 5 per cent less 
1% per cent leaves only 334 per cent net 
profit. But five times 334 per cent on 
each turn-over means nearly 19 per cent 
net returns on the investment. Even 
such a proposal does not appear to de- 
prive representative firms of induce- 
ments for continuing business. 


Summary 


The results of the investigations have 
proved conclusively that half the work- 
ers in low skilled lines do not receive 
sufficient wages to sustain themselves 
independently nor to support their fam- 
ilies properly. Although the earning 
capacity of most workers is relatively 
high, the large numbers of young women 
who live at home and the constant in- 
flux of immigrants with low standards 
of comfort depress the rates of wages. 
Moreover, irregular employment entails 
great loss of earnings and promotion is 
generally slow and uncertain even for 
steady workers with years of experience. 

The rates fixed by many establish- 
ments are not based upon a considera- 
tion of the needs or efficiency of the 
workers, nor upon the capacity of the 
business to pay more, but upon the judg- 
ment of an individual manager and the 
custom in the trade. 

Because of their youth, their inexperi- 
ence and their timidity, most workers 
cannot individually secure advancement; 
because of lack of organization they 
cannot obtain trade agreements upon 
wages. Meanwhile this situation of a 
great multitude of underpaid working 
people has a direct bearing upon the 
growth of poverty, vice and degeneracy 
throughout the community. If employer 
and employe will not unite to remedy 
conditions, the state must act in order 
to secure public welfare. 


Is the Minimum Wage a Menace to Industry? 


CHIEF STATISTICIAN, WAGE SCALE BOARD OF THE WAIST AND DRESS INDUSTRY OF NEW YORK 


NE of the strongest objections 
to the minimum wage is the 
additional tax which, it is 


claimed, the increased wage 
will impose upon industry. It is argued 
that the greater cost of production must 
be covered by charging higher prices to 
consumers. Where competition from 
states in which lower wages prevail, 
makes that impossible, manufacturers 
must stand the loss, with the imminent 
ruin of their business as a consequence. 

Leaving aside for a moment the ques- 
tion of the relation of wages to the cost 
of production, it will be noted that those 
who follow this line of reasoning as- 
sume that employers must be secured a 
minimum profit and that apparently their 
present profits are at a minimum. That 
in many industries profits are not at an 
irreducible minimum, anyone who reads 
the newspapers can pick up almost daily 
proof. That in a great many others, 
in which low wages prevail, the greater 
part of the capital invested has been 
accumulated out of the profits made in 
the business in a comparatively short 
time, is well known. 

A very large proportion of the em- 
ployers in the garment, candy, paper box, 
and similar industries, were formerly 
employed as workmen or salesmen; and, 
starting with a very modest capital, 
sometimes of only a few hundred dol- 
lars, they have been able to build up 
large enterprises with the profits made 
in the business. It seems, therefore, that 
they ought to be able to survive a small 
reduction to eliminate starvation wages 
among their women and child workers, 
whose labor makes these profits possible. 

But is it true that an increase in wages 
invariably leads to an increase in the 
cost of production? Though it seems 
a most natural consequence, a study of 
industrial conditions the world over 
leads to the conclusion that such is by 
no means the case, All things being 
equal, the higher the wages or the short- 
er the hours of labor, the higher must 
be the cost of production. But modern 
society never stands still for a moment, 
and not all things remain equal when im- 
portant changes in wages or hours take 
place. 

In the great world markets today in 
which the products of every foreign na- 
tion compete on an equal footing and 
lowest prices for equal quality are the 
sole road to success, it is not the coun- 
tries in which lowest standards of wages 
prevail that claim the greatest share of 
the business, but those paying the high- 
est wages. In spite of the fact that the 
highest wages prevail in practically every 
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industry in the United States, as com- 
pared ‘with corresponding industries in 
foreign countries, American goods suc- 
cessfully compete in foreign markets 
with those produced by the lower paid 
labor of Europe and Asia. 


American Competition 


These goods include a great variety 
of products in the manufacture of which 


skilled labor is employed in the United — 


States, such as. hardware, fine tools, 
razors, firearms, sanitary goods and ap- 
pliances, boots and shoes, corsets, furni- 
ture, electrical appliances, machinery of 
almost every description, agricultural im- 
plements, clothing, automobiles, struc- 
tural steel, and cotton goods. 

The mere fact that so many indus- 
tries are able to combine high wages 
with low prices as compared with coun- 
tries in which much lower rates pre- 
vail—wages in Europe being about one- 
half of those in the United States, and 
in the Orient from one-tenth to 
one-fourth—points to the presence of a 
general cause connecting high wages 
with low costs of production and vice 
versa. Economists have been in agree- 
ment for some time that highly paid 
workers are in the end the cheapest 
labor, but until the United States Tariff 
Board undertook an intensive study of 
comparative costs of production on an 
extensive scale, in a number of leading 
industries, we lacked the necessary sta- 
tistical data to demonstrate the opera- 
tion of this law. It is unfortunate that 
the life of the tariff board was cut 
short before it had time to bring to a 
close a number of investigations it had 
started or planned; but we have reports 
of three important industries: news- 
print paper, cotton, and wool. What 
are the facts established by these inves- 
tigations ?” 

The most important fact established 
is the absence of such a thing as a cost 
of production in an industry not only in 
one country, but even in the same city. 

As confirmed by the later investiga- 
tions of the New York State Factory In- 
vestigating Commission, and the Massa- 
chusetts Commission in other industries, 
and of the Wage S¢éale Board of the 
Dress and Waist Industry in New York 
City, the tariff board found that estab- 
lishments existing side by side and com- 
peting in the same market are: paying 
wages differing.as much as 50 per cent 
for aubstgagtally the same grade of 


‘The coriclusons ‘presented here have 
been set forth in a report by the writer to 
the N. Y. State Factory Investigating Com- 
mission. 


labor. It also found that neither the 
labor cost not the total cost of produ 
tion varies in a direct ratio with wages) 
Thus in paper and pulp manufactt 7 
it was found that the labor cost of mak-) 
ing a ton of news-print paper in the) 
United States varied from $2.19 to $7.26 
per ton.” The most remarkable fa 
about it was that the mills paying th 
lowest wages and having a twelve-h 
day, had a higher labor cost per ton 
paper than those paying the hig 
rates of wages and having an eight-h 
day. = 
The solution of this paone lies in the 
chapter of the report dealing with the 
efficiency of equipment in paper mills. 
Mills were found to vary greatly in thi 
respect. Some had machinery thirt 
years old; others boasted of machine 
with latest improvements. The olde : 
machines had a capacity of 17 tons 
24 hours, whereas the newer machines 
could produce 50 tons. The result, a 
cording to the tariff board report (pag 
52), was that the machine cost of lab 
per ton of paper was $1.84 on the ol 
and only 82 cents on the new, the sam 
rate of wages being paid to the machin 
tenders in each case. 
But important as the mechanical equip 
ment is in determining the efficiency 
labor, the human equation is subject to 
no less variation under certain condi 
tions. wo 
When the agitation for the remoy: 
of the import duty on news-print pape 
resulted in an inquiry by a special com 
mittee in Congress, a representative 
one of the largest paper mill companie: 
in the country pointed to the fact thi 
they had recently reduced the hours ¢ 
labor from twelve to eight, without r 
ducing the weekly rate of wages, incur 
ring a corresponding increase in the! 
labor cost. The figures secured by th 
tariff board from the books of sever: 
mills (including those to which reference 
was made before the committee of Cort 
gress) showed a diminution in the labe 
cost per ton of paper from $4.35 to $3. 
in 1909, under the eight-hour syster 
In other words, an increase in the hou 
ly rate of wages to the extent of 50 fp 
cent not only failed to result in a co 
responding increase in the cost of labe 
per ton of paper, but was accompani 
by an actual lowering in cost. Thou 
the figure of $4.35 in 1908 happened 
be the highest in ten years, the tarii 
board reporti(page 79) showed that ther 
was not a single year in that decade t 
der the twelve-hour system which sho 


Uy, S. . Tariff Board Report on Pulp ir 
Mazes Print Paper Industry, 1911, p. 3 
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is low a cost as in 1909, the first year 
inder the eight-hour system., On the 
‘ther hand, when it is remembered that 
luring a large part of the year 1909 
he mills were idle, owing to the strike 
or shorter hours, and that costs are 
isually above normal when a plant is 
tarted up after a long period of. idle- 
less, there is every reason to believe 
hat the labor cost was still further re- 
luced after 1909. 


‘More Efficient Workers 


Yet it cannot be said that there was a 
adical change in the equipment of the 
nills to which these figures relate, im- 
nediately following the introduction of 
he eight-hour shift. The change was 
lue largely to the increase in the per- 
onal efficiency of the workers under the 
horter day. The duties of'a machine 
ender in a paper mill consist chiefly in 
vatching the thin sheet of paper as it 
itst appears on the large cylinder of the 
machine. A slight twist at the outset 
vill result in reams of paper being torn 
m the cylinder, and a mad rush of all 
he tenders in an endeavor to set things 
ight; and it will frequently require a 
omplete stoppage of the machine, all of 
vhich greatly increases the cost of pro- 
luction. The fatigue caused by twelve 
jours of such nervous and physical 
train, had resulted in a much greater 
roportion of damaged paper and inter- 
uption of work than was the case after 
he adoption of the eight-hour day. 

With the hours of labor cut down 
rom twelve to eight, the machine tender 
vas relieved from duty during the last 
our hours which are the most trying to 
he nerves and the muscles of a worker, 
vhen his alertness and general efficiency 
re at their lowest ebb. The change not 
mly enabled him to leave the mill less 
atigued than formerly, but with the 
esting period increased by four hours-a 
lay, the recuperation was more thor- 
ugh; so that his alertness of mind and 
ody was greater upon his return to 
york than under the old system it used 
o be even during the first eight hours. 
Nith his mind and body more alert, he 
yas able to detect in time imperfections 
vhich formerly escaped his attention. 

‘This resulted in so great an increase 
n the relative time the machines were 
n actual operation (free from break- 
owns and stoppages ), accompanied by 

reduction in the quantity of damaged 
aper on which, in the preceding stages 
f production, labor had been wasted, 
hat the labor cost of production of 
aper declined, in spite of the increase 
n the hourly rate of wages, by as much 
s 50 per cent. 

Even more striking proved many of 
he facts disclosed by the investigation 
f the cotton industry. In spite of higher 
ees prevailing in the United States, as 

ompared with England, and the longer 
tart which the English cotton industry 
as had over the American, it was found 

at many varieties of cotton goods, in- 


cluding some of the finest women’s dress 
goods, were sold at lower prices in the 
United States than in England, and ex- 
ported to Canada in competition with 
British goods despite the preferential 
tariff in favor of England which places 
imports from the United States at a dis- 
advantage.” That American cotton goods 
compete with English in China and 
South America, was known before the 
tariff. board made its investigation. But 
fear was expressed of the coming men- 
ace of Japanese competition with its 
fifteen-cents-a-day weavers. The tariff 
board, therefore, extended its investiga- 
tion to Japan, and figures compared with 
similar data for corresponding mills in 
the United States led to the startling 
revelation that, with the superior Ameri- 
can machinery and superior personal 
efficiency of American labor, the Ameri- 
can weaver receiving $1.60 a day was 
in certain cases cheaper than the Jap- 
anese weaver at 1814 cents a day.’ 


Test in Wool Manufacture 


A study by the tariff board of labor 
efficiency in the various processes of 
wool manufacture showed that almost 
invariably the mills paying higher rates 
of wages per hour, produced goods at a 
lower cost than their competitors paying 
less. 

Thus, in wool scouring the lowest aver- 
age wage paid to machine operatives 
in the thirty mills examined, was found 
to be 12.16 cents per hour, and the high- 
est 17.79. Yet the low wage mill showed 
a labor cost of twenty-one cents per 
hundred pounds of wool, and the high 
wage mill had a cost of only fifteen 
cents. One-half of the difference was 
accounted for by the fact that the low 
wage mill paid nine cents per hundred 
pounds for supervisory labor, such as 
foreman, whereas the high wage mill 
paid only six cents. Apparently well- 
paid labor needs less driving and super- 
vising than low-paid labor. 

In the carding department of seven- 
teen worsted mills, the mill paying its 
machine operatives an average of 13.18 
cents per hour had a machine labor cost 
of four cents per hundred pounds; 
while the mill paying its machine opera- 
tives only 11.86 cents per hour had a cost 
of twenty-five cents per liundred pounds. 
This was due largely to the fact that the 
lower cost, high wage mill had machin- 
ery enabling every operator to turn out 
more than 326 pounds per hour, while 
the high cost, low wage mill was turning 
out less than forty-eight pounds per 
hour. 

The same tendency was observed in 
the carding departments of twenty-six 
woolen mills. The mill with the highest 


ay, Sy Tariff Board | Biport on Cotton 
Manufactures, pp. 563-575. 

‘Ibid., p. 12. Weavers wage bill, table 
162, p. 526. 

*Tariff Board Report on Wool and Man- 
ufactures of Wool, p. 1022. 
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machine output per man per hour, 
namely, 57.7 pounds, had a machinery 
labor cost of twenty-three cents per hun- 
dred pounds, while the mill with a ma- 
chine output of only six pounds. per 
operative per hour had a cost of $1.64 
per hundred pounds. Yet this mill, with 
a cost seven times higher than the other, 
paid its operatives only 9.86 cents per 
hour, against 13.09 cents paid by its more: 
successful competitor. 

These examples could be repeated for 
other departments of woolen and worsted 
mills, but will suffice to illustrate the 
point that higher rates do not necessarily 
mean higher costs. They show that mill 
efficiency depends more on a liberal use 
of the most improved machinery than om 
low wages. Thoughtful planning in ar- 
ranging the machinery to save unneces- 
sary steps to the employes, careful buy- 
ing of raw materials, the skilful organ- 
ization and utilization of the labor force 
in the mill, systematic watching of the 
thousands of details, each affecting the 
cost of manufacture, will reduce run- 
nirig expenses to an astonishing de- 
gree. 

Better Management 

So much for management. It may be 
said that there need not be any relation 
between the pay of the help and the effi- 
ciency of the manageinent at the head of 
the mill. There seems to be no necessary 
connection between the two, yet eco- 
nomic literature is full of references to: 
the fact that successful strikes resulting 
in an appreciable rise of wages or 
reduction of hours have been followed 
by the introduction of new machinery or 
other labor saving devices to offset the 
heightened cost. All things remaining 
equal, an increase of wages must neces- 
sarily lead to an increase in the cost of 
production. The threatening diminution: 
of profits, acts as a powerful stimulus to 
the owner or manager of a plant who: 
is anxious to make possible savings, 
where he was satisfied before to plod 
along in the established rut. 

But not alone does the management ex- 
perience the quickening effect of higher 
wages. Greater personal efficiency of 
the worker, manifested by an increased 
capacity for productive exertion, even 
without more efficient methods of pro- 
duction, is another inevitable conse- 
quence, The experience of the paper 
mill industry upon the substitution of 
the eight-hour for the twelve-hour labor 
day for its skilled workers, cited above, 
is but one instance of what has been 
practically the universal experience in 
industry. An increase of wages acts as 
an added stimulus, especially where the 
old wages are inadequate to furnish the 
worker with nourishing food, without 
which he lacks the necessary energy. 

This is even more the case with un- 
derpaid women, who, upon returning to 
what they call-home, after a hard. day’s 
work, usually spend hours which ought 
to be given to rest or recreation, in 
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washing or mending their clothes, pre- 
parting their own dinner, and similar 
tasks, from which even the most poorly 
paid men are usually free. Add to 
this the inevitable worry, poor health 
due to lack of nourishing food, insuffi- 
cient rest, and inability to give proper 
care to health, and you have a choice 
combination of conditions for reducing 
the efficiency of a woman worker to a 
minimum. A living wage is bound to 
bring about so great an improvement in 
their condition as to result in a marked 
increase of efficiency. 

An important fact, which is usually 
overlooked in discussing this question, 
is the low ratio which the wage-bill 
bears to the total cost of an article. 
The one feature that marks modern 
industrial progress is the constant 
improvement in machinery, tending 
to eliminate or to reduce human labor 
to a minimum, and to substitute unskilled 


Just Getting Along 


for skilled labor. As a result, there are 
few manufacturing industries today in 
which the labor cost exceeds 20 to 25 
per cent of the total cost of an article, 
and not much more than half that figure 
when measured in terms of the retail 
selling price of the same article. In a 
very large number of industries it does 
not exceed 10 to 15 per cent of the 
total cost and a still smaller fraction of 
the selling price. 

Even overlooking the fact that the 
minimum wage would affect only a part 
of the workers, and disregarding their 
inevitable increase in efficiency at a 
higher wage, it is clear that a rise of, 
say, 50 per cent in wages, would in most 


industries be equivalent to an increase of © 
5 to 12 per cent of the cost of produc-_ 


tion, and of about 3 to 6 per cent of the 
retail price. On a yard of cotton cloth 
retailing at 10 to 25 cents the increase 
would amount to from one-half to one 
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_less than a living wage would not onli 


and one-quarter cents; on a pound ¢ 
candy selling from 35 to 60 cents pe 
pound, it would amount to a fraction ¢ 
one cent to 3 cents per pound, except i 
so far as retailers might take advantag 
of the fact to “round out” fractions ¢ 
cents into nickels, and cents into pc | 
as they do in some cases. 

In most cases, however, the increas 
in cost, if any, caused by higher wage) 
would be too small to affect the sellin 
price of the merchandise and could b 
borne by the manufacturer without ap 
preciably affecting his profits. i 

Finally, if the experience of our i 
dustrial development is worth cn 
there is every reason to expect that hi 
er wages among workers now receivin| 


involve no greater cost of productior 
but with proper management would b, 
accompanied by an actual lowering ‘o 
the labor cost per unit of product. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


a4 HEN I pay seven cents 
for lunch, I’m extrava- 
gant,” remarked a girl 


clerk in a large depart- 
ment store in Buffalo. 

A five-, six-, or seven-cent lunch, day 
in and day out, month upon month, year 
upon year! A_ sandwich, perhaps, 
washed down by a cup of coffee, every 
day in the week! Can those of us whose 
lunch is seldom so restricted compre- 
hend this mode of living? Can our 
minds grasp in the faintest degree the 
meaning of this pinching economy? If 
we experimented with a seven-cent lunch 
for a week, “just to see how it really 
felt,” should we even then comprehend? 
Is it not the psychological reaction of 
hopelessness and grubbiness that we can- 
not sense, rather than emptiness from a 
meager meal, the certain knowledge, 
- which seven cents in one’s pocket-book 
brings, that lunch can never go beyond 
the limits of bread-and-butter and a cup 
of coffee? 

“Sometimes I just long for a good 
thirty-cent meal,” said one girl who was 
earning $6 a week. “But I never have 
the price of it in my pocket-book. I get 
so tired of those twenty-cent dinners 
year in and year out, that often I think 
I'd rather not eat at all.” 

It was this hopeless attitude towards 
life—the feeling that expenditure must 
forever be hedged about by petty sav- 
ing. which to me stood out most promi- 
nently in the stories gathered from 
working girls by the New York State 
Factory Investigating Commission. Al- 
’ though the budgets of practically all 


S special agent of the New 
York State Factory Investi- 
gating Commission, Esther Pack- 
ard secured detailed accounts of 
expenditures of three hundred girls 
earning a weekly wage of less than 
$zo. The girls were chosen at 
random from the pay-rolls of the 
factories and department stores all 
over New York state. Some names 
were secured by visits at working 
girls’ homes, settlements, or church 
clubs. All three hundred girls 
were seen personally by Miss Pack- 
ard.—EDIToR. 


these 300 workers mirror starved and 
dreary lives, perhaps most clearly out- 
lined against the background of hum- 
drum existence is the plucky struggle of 
Annie B. 

For ten years—ever since her mother 
died and left her an orphan—Annie’s 
daily problem has been to juggle $6 
into a living wage. She has worked 
her expenses out in great detail and has 
figured to the cent just how much she 
can allow herself for food, clothes, and 
rent. Annie lives in a furnished room 
house, paying $2 a week for a small 
dark room. Her breakfast is planned 
so that it costs only five or eight cents. 
It consists of a glass of milk with a 
raw egg in it, and a few crackers. 
“That’s both healthy and inexpensive,” 
was her explanation. “When I can af- 
ford it and want to have a real treat, 
I get an orange for my breakfast and 


have that, too, but that doesn’t happe 
very often.” 

Her luncheons she gets at the stor 
in the employes’ lunch room, payinj 
twelve or fifteen cents for some brea 
and butter, meat and potatoes. In reph 
to my question whether she ever in 
dulged in cake or pie or fluffy thing 
that most girls enjoy, she answere 
quickly: “Oh, no; you see I have to ge 
nourishing things.” For suppers sh 
pays twenty-five cents, frequenting th 
cheap restaurants where a “regula 
dinner” is served. “In this way he 
board and room cost her usually ee 
week, 

This last year Annie was sick, aiid 
$5 doctor’s bill and a $1.25 dentist’s bi 
had to be met. So the occasional oran 
treat for breakfast was given up. Th 
twelve- or fifteen-cent lunch was pare 
down to a ten-cent one, and the chea 
twenty-five-cent restaurants were lookei 
upon as luxury. q 

The year had compensations, howeve1 
for it was a “good year for clothes,” tha 
is, she had to buy very few things, fo 
she wore her last year’s purchases. He 
expenditures for the year were: 


I 
2 dresses, $9 and $2.50.......... $11.5 
1 black waist 
1 black skirt 


1 COPSEt . 6... eee b ee one dene 

3 pairs shoes, $2 and $2.90 a pair. 
2 pair rubbers i..:.-35; 05 aaa 
Stockings, 10 and 25 cents....... 1 


The extravagance of two dresses 


ie evidently thought needed apology, 
or she hastened to explain that she 
youldn’t have bought the $2.50 dress, 
except that her landlady had a dress 
lgiven to her and was anxious to sell it. 
‘As the material was nice and the price 
low, Annie decided that it would be a 
|good bargain. She could not pay for it 
‘outright, however, so has been paying 
twenty-five cents on it every week. “It’s 
‘most paid for now,” she added proudly. 
| She also explained about the ten-cent 
|stockings, saying she knew it was bet- 
‘ter economy to pay thirty-five or fifty 
{cents a pair, but “when you've got just 
‘ten cents in your pocket-book,” she ask- 
‘ed, “and need a pair of stockings what 
are you going to do?” 
| This strict economy and worried plan- 
ning was shown as much in her recrea- 
\tion money as in the egg and milk break- 
‘fast and $2.50 second-hand dress. Fif- 
‘teen cents a week is the very top-notch 
for expenditure for “pure pleasure.” It 
occurs only on holidays and very special 
‘occasions. Usually Annie has nothing 
'left out of her salary for even one five- 
‘cent picture show. As far as could be 
learned, church on Sunday seemed to be 
the one relaxation she allows herself 
during the week. 
_ Her story, conscientiously and pains- 
takingly told, was one of incessant econ- 
‘omy, of minute plannings over unex- 
pected bills, and of nerves already worn, 
‘stretched taut. There seemed to be no 
large and free movement of the mind 
but a dwarfed and circumvented schem- 
‘ing instead. No gay, unexpected pleas- 
‘ure trips, no little lovable extravagances, 
‘nothing reckless, bright or colorful crept 
into her life. - Pleasure was obtained 
only after laborious planning; dresses 
were bought for warmth and durability, 
never because they were becoming; and 
food purchased not for delectability but 
for nutriment. as 


‘Tuis drab monotony is the existence 
_~ which the*$6 wage imposes so ruth- 
Tessly on the working girl. One or an- 
other item, considered essential in every 
‘normal person’s budget, must be dropped 
from her budget in order to make the 
5 wage “go.” One girl will prefer to 
‘Scrimp in one way; someone ‘else in 
‘another. Mary A.’s expenditure for 
‘clothes will be passable, perhaps, bit 
expenditures for rent will not; Miss 

-T. may allow for savings, but her food 
ull will be below par; Hilda B. may 
‘want pleasure in her life, but will have 
a draw on the rainy-day fund to get it. 
_ This detailed budget study has shown 
e that there are various ways of “get- 
ing along” on $6 a week; but the one 
act which never varies is that it is a 
tre “getting along.” There was va- 
riety—plenty of it—in the forms of 
economy encountered among these work- 
-girls, but a variety of easy expendi- 


ture and a free, joyful life I did not 
once encounter. 

_ One girl explained her ability to make 
both ends meet, in this manner: ‘You 
see, I’ve figured it all out,” she said. “I 
pay $2 for my room—that bill has to 
be met every week. Then once a month 
twenty-five cents is taken out of my pay 
envelope for the store benefit fund. 
That also is regular and can’t be cut 
down.: I’ve got to dress decent to 
keep my job. If I didn’t spend $1.25 a 
week on clothes, they’d fire me, sure. So 
you see yourself the only thing that is 
left me on which to economize is food.” 
From experience she had found that 
breakfast is the easiest meal for her to 
go without. She cannot afford the lux- 
ury of all three meals, so never eats any 
breakfast at all. 

To this girl the $6 wage means “lack 
of food”; to Mrs. N. it means a cheap 
little room in the lodging-house section 
of the city. It is not yet known as the 
real red-light district but as Mrs, N. her- 
self puts it, “the lights are getting pinker 
every year.” 

From nine until six, Mrs. N. stands 
waiting on customers. At six o’clock 
she walks home through the unpleasant 
streets to her solitary room, cooks her 
dinner on the two-burner gas stove, 
washes the few dishes, sweeps the floor, 
washes and irons her shirt-waist and 
underwear, mends her clothes and then 
goes to bed. In the morning she rises 
early to cook her cereal and coffee, 
washes the dishes again, straightens the 
little room and then hastens to the store. 
Such is her round—her life bounded by 
the jewelry counter in the store and the 
crowded room in the questionable sec- 
tion of the city. 

Other economies ranged from sleeping 
three in a bed to dependence upon 
friends for food. In going over the ac- 
counts of one girl, for instance, I found 
that her weekly expenditure exceeded her 
weekly income by some fifty or seventy- 
five cents. I called this to her attention, 
and she quickly responded: “Oh, but you 
see I’m lucky, I have a gentleman friend.” 
Upon questioning her further, it was 
found that this “gentleman friend” called 
upon her two or three times a week. 
Whenever she knew that he was coming, 
she either went without dinner entirely, 
or had only a cup of tea and some bread 
and butter, letting his treat of an ice 
cream soda, candy, etc., make up for the 
meal. For Sunday dinners, she always 
counted upon him. 

“I get one square meal a week, any- 
way,” she said, and then added most 
sy‘pathetically, “Gee, but I feel sorry 
for the girls who haven’t got a steady.” 

Several girls managed a $6 wage by 
sacrificing all recreation. 

“Oh, I just sit at home in the evening 
and worry about what will become of 
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the family if I can’t earn more than $5 
a week!” replied a Polish factory girl 
when asked what pleasure her wage al- 
lowed her. Her father is a plumber by 
trade and when all goes well can earn 
$9 or $10 a week, but many are the 
weeks when all does not go well. Last 
year, when this eighteen-year-old girl 
was sick with typhoid fever and out of 
work for four months, the Charity Or- 
ganization Society had to aid the fam- 
ily. 

“And oh, how I hated that!” she said. 
“Five dollars doesn’t seem very much 
when I’m feeding 39,000 boxes to a ma- 
chine every day—but when I don’t get 
it at all, it seems like a fortune.” 


[N many cases this total sacrifice of 

any legitimate pleasure seemed es- 
pecially disastrous, because girls were 
carrying a heavy burden of anxiety, in 
addition to their work, and needed 
wholesome amusement. 

One girl, for instance, did not 
want to tell her story at all for fear it 
might jeopardize her job in some way. 
“You see, I’ve gotta work, I’ve just 
gotta,’ she declared. “I don’t complain 
about anything in the factory. I just 
take everything as it comes and pray 
that I may always have work. As long 
as I have that I’m all right.” 

The reason for her clinging so des- 
perately to her job was soon seen as 
she began to tell her story. Her father 
is dead, and she, a delicate girl of 
twenty-four, has to support not only her- 
self, but a sick mother besides, She 
has been working for nine years at a 
shirt factory and was just recently “pro- 
moted” to $7.50 a week. Her mother 
has some serious stomach trouble. She 
is up one day and in bed the next. 

The girl spends practically nothing on 
herself. She walks to and from work, 
takes her lunch with her, does her own 
and her mother’s washing, never goes 
out to shows or parties, and economizes 
in every possible way on her food. 

“I’m covered and that’s all you can 
say about my dresses,” she said, “I 
don’t know when I’ve had a dress just 
because it was pretty and I wanted it. 
But I don’t mind doing all this if only 
I can keep it up. You see, when you 
have only yourself it’s not so bad, but 
when you’ve got a sick mother to pro- 
vide for, that’s when you wish you got 
more. I’m afraid I’ll get fired if I com- 
plain, so I just keep still and try to get 
along.” 

“Just keeping still,” and “trying to get 
along”! It was this which the three 
hundred budgets revealed. To one girl, 
$6 meant “lack of food”; to another, 
“poor living quarters”; and to yet an- 
other, “no savings for the rainy day.” 
But, invariably, it meant to all a cramp- 
ed, subnormal way of life—a mere exist- 
ing, not a real living. 


Y this time the hospital ship, Androscoggin, 
which, as THr Survey recorded in the issue 
of January 16, sailed with medical aid to deep-sea 
fishermen, must be cruising about ‘‘the banks’’ 
where throughout the year, winter as well as sum- 
mer, these men follow their dangerous calling. 
Perhaps it has been already hailed by fishers of 
whom the sea has tried to take its toll of life or 
limb. 


Since the urgent need for such a sea-going hos- | 


pital was pointed out more than seven years ago 
by the surgeons on duty at the U. S. Marine Hos- 
pital at Boston, the plan has received the support 
of many bodies representing maritime, commercial, 


and humanitarian interests, and finally, through ~ 


the aid of Congressman A. P. Gardner, Congress 
was induced to act. The present detail of the 
. Androscoggin from the Revenue Cutter Service, 
was authorized by an act passed in July, 1914. 

It is estimated that not less than 6,000 men are 
engaged on the vessels which carry on our deep- 
sea fisheries on the Atlantic coast. The mortality 
among these men from the extraordinary hazards 
of their calling is higher than among those work- 
ing in the most dangerous trades ashore. To 
these risks is added the danger which arises from 
long delay in obtaining medical or surgical relief. 
Yet, until the provision of the Androscoggin for 
this purpose, the only means by which sick or in- 
jured fishermen could obtain treatment in an 
emergency was through the services of the French 
hospital ship, St. Francois d’Assise, which crossed 
the Atlantic each summer from France and gave 
aid to all who needed it, under whatever flag they 
sailed. 

Writing in Tue Survey for November 4, 1911, 
Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, who was the first to pro- 
pose a hospital ship for American fishermen, said: 


‘* At other times on these banks and at all times 
on the banks which lie nearer home, no medical 
aid whatever is available in time of need. The in- 
jured man must grit his teeth and bear it, with 
the chance of being permanently crippled increas- 
ing every minute, and the man stricken with sud- 
den illness must console himself with the reflec: 
tion that perhaps he has one of those diseases 
which doctors cannot cure anyway.”’ 

The unusual severity of the present season, 
along the Labrador. coast, and the fact that the 
Kuropean war will prevent the St. Francois d’As- 
sise from making her usual trip, give special op- 
portunity for the Androscoggin to perform for 
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French fishermen on the Grand Banks, services 
which formerly were given freely to Americans} 
The. Androscoggin in her revenue cutter days 
figured in many thrilling rescues at sea. She wil 
be remembered best for the dash made in company 
with the Gresham, in 1911, to rescue the fishermen; 
imprisoned in Newfoundland ice. She has been} 
completely refitted for her new duty and is pro. 
vided with every essential for giving efficient medi 
cal and surgical treatment at sea. Surgeon D. W. 
Cox, of the Public Health Service, will have se mil 


of the medical relief. A male graduate nurse will 
assist Dr. Cox. A comfortable sick-bay, an iso} 
lation room with two bunks for cases of contagious! 
disease, a tiny operating-room, and a welk 
equipped dispensary have been provided. { 

In winter, fishermen are to be found on the 
banks as far north as Sable Island; in summe! 
they go as far as the Grand Banks or even to the 
coast of Greenland. Wherever they go the An 
droscoggin is to follow, her cruising grounds be- 
ing determined by a committee of ship-owners 
and skippers of the flying fleet, who will advise 
with her commander from time to time. Patient 
requiring continued treatment will be taken t 
Halifax, Portland, Gloucester, or Boston. Foi 
the present, Boston will constitute the home port 
The vessel is commanded by Captain HE. W. Hal 
of the Revenue Cutter Service. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN WAR AND 
PEACE 


; IN HMPLOYMENT is testing the patriotisn 
and national resources of all the people 


‘at war. The test in the rear was instantly recog: 


nized to be one and the same with the test at th 
front. The military army and the industrial arm 
were considered equally vital to the national de 
fense. 

However industrial depression had hither 
been left to crush whom it might, however unem: 
ployment had been regarded as a misfortune te 
be borne as best it might by the individual or by 
the class, however the right to work had been de 
nied and the assertion of it denounced,—now 
without a moment’s hesitation this laissez-faire 
attitude toward unemployment was abandoned 
and the nations recognized the claim of their pee 
ple to be kept at work. As soon as each parlie 
ment was faced by the possibility of war, i 
squarely faced the certainty of unemployment a 
a national crisis which could be met only by née 
tional resources. . 
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ance to meet the lack of work was anticipated by 
ae governments, before it began to be felt seri- 


‘The necessity of making some provision in ad- 


usly by the workers themselves. In the very 
rst war budgets, large appropriations were in- 
uded to pay for public work undertaken to com- 
ensate in part, at least, for the decrease in pri- 
ate employment. Among the earliest measures 
or national defense taken in Germany, France 
nd Britain, were enabling acts authorizing the 
ational and local administrations to protect and 
romote employment. Public work already un- 
ertaken was thus continued. New enterprises 
equiring labor on a large scale were initiated. 
‘he British Parliament added to its first appro- 
riation of $500,000,000 for war purposes, an- 
ther of $20,000,000 to keep the building trades 
usy in erecting and renovating dwellings for bet- 
sr housing of the working classes. Housing 
hus became a national issue, as a legislative prin- 
iple at least. 
ae Germany new public enterprises have been 
rted by many municipalities, urged by the 
veichstag and supplemented by the imperial gov- 
rmment. Experience in social legislation en- 
bled both these nations the more readily and ef- 
ectively to mobilize all their national resources, 
ot only for the defense of their frontiers, but for 
he conservation of their industrial forces. at 
ome. ‘‘Arms and the man’? found its equivalent 
n ‘‘tools and the man.’’ 


‘FE the certainty and disastrous effects of eco- 
- nomic depression and unemployment could 
hus be anticipated, forefended, and provided for, 
n any measure, by people distracted and dis- 
raught by war, is not the possibility suggested 
f mobilizing the greater resources of forethought 
nd reserve capital available in times of peace, 
0 meet the same sort of an emergency in a na- 
ion’s industrial life? 

No crisis has become more chronic than that 
rhich throws multitudes of workers in every 
and out their employment. And yet no industrial 
ation more than ours has so utterly ignored the 
ossibility, not to say certainty, of the frequently, 
Imost regularly, recurring periods of industrial 
epression and unemployment. 

-Weact as though such an emergency would never 
ome again, however many times we well remem- 
er it to have come. When it does come, we do 
othing directly to meet it. Indeed, with more 
aution than is truly cautious, we diminish our 
ommercial and industrial activity, thus making 
vatters worse. Although the classes who most 
uffer by industrial depression are least respon- 
ible for it and least able to protect themselves 
rom it, they are unjustly left to bear the brunt 
f the burden and to suffer disaster from which 
vany of them never recover either their self-de- 
endence or their industrial efficiency. 


ERE then is the sorry contrast between 
mobilization for war and the lack of it in 

eace. Under the urgency of war, the nation in- 
tinctively feels that the strength of all is im- 
aired by the weakness of any; that its whole re- 
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source is available to conserve every vital force; 
that as each individual and class is needed by all, 
so all that the nation has is available for each. 
This is the justice newly experienced in Germany, 
Britain, and France by those who have hitherto 
for the most part been left to suffer alone the na- 
tional industrial disasters of peace. 

The difference between the two experiences lies 
precisely at the point thus indicated. It is in the 
presence or absence of a national consciousness 
and resourcefulness in meeting national emer- 
gencies. In peace we have not yet become con- 
scious that unemployment is a national emer- 
gency, to be met only by the concern and resources 
of the whole nation. In America, the emergency 
is still thoughtlessly and unjustly left to the in- 
dividual, the family, the locality, and the class 
suffering most from it, to grapple with. Even 
they delay so late to do so that they can have 
recourse only to charity, seldom to justice; only 
to relief, never to prevention; only to recovery 
from disastrous effects, not to dealing with causes 
of disaster. 


HIS has been and now is the experience of 

every industrial community hit hardest by 
the present paralysis of trade and labor. Private 
employment agencies fail to find work for their 
applicants, who are often their victims. Public 
employment agencies are so narrowly localized 
and disconnected, so politically exploited and 
therefore ineffective, that they are no better than 
private organizations, if as good, in bringing the 
demand and supply together. Hmployers are be- 
sought for jobs that they do not have. Their char- 
ity is appealed to for part-time work, when there 
is no demand for the product of the workers al- 
ready employed. Public authorities are turned to 
as a last resort to provide ‘‘relief work,’’ which 
generally proves to be only another form of pub- 
lic dole to the unemployable and inefficient. 

Great constructive public work to employ the 
employable is the last resource to be thought of 
in peace, although the first to be resorted to in 
war, 

Should it not be resorted to, not at the very 
end of everything else, but when private employ- 
ment is slacking up, and as an alternate with sea- 
sonal work? On the other hand, should not great 
private interests, which demand reserve labor for 
work unavoidably seasonal, be expected to tide 
their own reserves over periods of slack work or 
unemployment? If both public and private em- 
ployers deem it not waste but economy to sustain 
their reserve soldiers, police, firemen, watchmen, 
and emergency corps during periods of inaction, 
have not the reserve mechanics, craftsmen, and 
laborers of industrial forces somewhat the same 
claim to be upheld while they are in reserve? 

In the very act of denying the right to live, war 
is asserting the long and unjustly withheld right 
to work for a living. Not the least of the reprisals 
which peace. may take from war may be a con- 
structive, constant, progressive national policy to 
assure employment to the employable. 

GraHamM TayLor. 


Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


CIVILIZATION’S PERIL 
MERICA is closer to the heart of Europe 


than at any time since England’s colonies | 


became independent states. To the most isolated 


farmhouse, we have known for a half year that we © 


_ are not remote from the portentous events be- 


yond the sea; that the fate of our brothers over | 


there, in some way which we do not well discern, 
involves us also. 


perity and well-being, our culture and religion, 
the foundations of our common humanity and. the 
ideals of our common aspirations, are all at stake. 


Not one belligerent or the other, but the war | 


itself, threatens all that mankind has achieved; 


all that mankind has striven for; the very goals | 


that humanity’s prophets have foreseen and fore- 
told. The peril is not merely military or economic 
or eugenic, but moral and social, fraught with ir- 
reparable disaster. Consider the actual effect at 
this moment on our current, thinking and action. 
We are obsessed by the war and its consequences. 
No newspaper is free to give serious attention to 
other matters. No pulpit fails to draw inspira- 
tion from the field of battle. No business man can 
afford to leave war out of his calculations. No 
wage-earner knows when it will deprive him of 
his livelihood. The problem of poverty is swal- 
lowed up in that of unemployment. The preven- 
tion of disease is overshadowed by slaughter and 
starvation. The voice of the spirit of interna- 
tional brotherhood is drowned in well-founded 
mutual recriminations and in diabolical chants of 
hatred. 

Worse still, it is harder than usual to think 
straight about such social problems as do now 
and then come into the field of national conscious- 
ness. The war psychology has put eatchwords 
and prejudices at a premium and sober judgment 
at a discount. Candid open-mindedness is con- 
spicuous by its absence. German-American par- 
tisans of the Kaiser join hands with Irish-Amer- 
ican enemiés of England in a very un-American 
attempt to force the hand of our own government; 
while Anglophiles, on the other hand, become hys- 
terical because the President exchanges ordinary 
birthday greetings with the Kaiser, and persist 
in imputing partisan motives to bona fide neutral 
industries of this country from their present par- 
ticipation in the war. 

If, in one sense, our preoccupation with the war 
and its direct and indirect results, is creditable 
as reflecting our sympathy and our appreciation 
of its significance, there is another aspect which 
we might profitably begin to weigh more seri- 


We are, whether we like it or . 
not, full shareholders in the civilization which is . 
imperiled. Our commerce and industry, our pros- — 


- international warfare begins. 


i; 
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ously. After all, the moral order of the wivelll 
remains. Good-will among men is to be proclain)) 
ed and practiced as of old. Righteousness al 


justice are still a safer armament than ste¢| 
Courtesy and fair dealing are among the moj) 
profitable of all investments and the most becon| 


ing of all undeliberated actions. Charity for al 
and malice towards none, is especially goa 


American doctrine when the binding up of th) 
wounds of many nations and not of one only Li , 


comes essential, 


The aspect of international affairs which 


most concerns us to dwell upon is the persistent) } 


and relative importance of good-will; the necej 
sity for promoting social progress with all energ| 


fi 


and determination; the danger of being swe; : 


into reactionary currents leading to: exploitatioi|) 
militarism, and savagery. Great ae | 
movements such as those for social i insurance, fi 
protective labor legislation, for the apnoea 
of the white slave traffic, and for the preventio|, 
of tuberculosis, are necessarily checked by th| 
war. Congresses for deliberation and for com| 
parison of methods and results are for, the i 
being—perhaps for years—impossible. 


But the need for insurance and protective leg | 


lation remains. Machinery will threaten life ani) 


limb as surely in war time as in piping times Q| 


peace. Lust and disease are not charmed i 
innocuous sleep by shrieking shrapnel. Indus) 
trial warfare does not automatically cease wh 
If, therefore, : 
on the free soil of the western continent do 
give heed to these things the more diligently bel) 
cause of the war, we may be assured that indus) 
trial strife, preventable disease, commercialize(|) 
exploitation of man’s appetites and woman’|) 


weakness, privilege and oppression, will gain thi) 
upper hand; reforms will sicken and die; repulsivi 


and discredited forms of charity will be revived} 


and those preventive measures in which the newei), 


ideals of social justice had begun‘to take definiti| 
form, will be forgotten. This is civilization’) 
peril. It is concrete, actual, imminent. a 
In our direct relation to the war, the logica 
consequence of these considerations is that ¥ 
should cease to participate in it for gain by th 
exportation of war supplies; that we should jo : 
with our neighbors in South America to restri 
the scope of its operations at sea; that we shoul 
at all times think and speak of the speedy restor 
ation of peace as practicable and desirable; tha 
we should ourselves refrain from all actior 
which might be construed ag aggressive or it 
imical to any nation; and that we should work : 
all appropriate ways for that league of peat 
upon which the foundations of civilization may h 
more securely built. , 
In our relation to our own national problems 
the equally logical consequence of the realizati¢ 
of civilization’s peril is that once more, as whe 
Lowell chided our fathers more than half a cei 
tury ago, we should cease to think Europe 
thoughts. We at least must recover our sanit 
our sense of proportion, our capacity for dealir 
efficiently and energetically with our own pera 


ocial Forces 

} 
at problems. ‘They lie before us to a long extent 
jlready analyzed and measured. Our elementary 
ithools are to be more firmly grounded in the 
reparation of children for work and for rational 
ving. Our governments are to be made more 
jconomical and efficient. Our industries are to be 
lade more productive and more aware of the 
juman factor. Our farms are to be made more 
tractive and populous. Our towns are to be 
‘ealthier and better planned. Our churches are 
D be more religious and more practical. Our 
urts are to be more learned and more just. Our 
arities are to be more preventive and more 
jumane. Our hospitals are to be better managed 
nd more liberally supported. Our prisons are 
0 be more reformative and more decent. Our 


abor unions are to be more democratic and less 
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frequently denied recognition. Our philanthropic 
foundations are to be more democratic also and 
their benefactions more widely appreciated and 
understood. 

With open-handed generosity America must re- 
spond to the appeals of suffering Belgians, Poles, 
Servians, Russians, Austrians, or whatever other 
Kuropeans need succor. With an even more 
eager avidity America must seize the earliest 
opportunity to aid in ending the war. But more 
imperative than the need for a benefactor or the 
need for a peacemaker, is the need for at least 
one strong nation in this troubled time to pursue 
the even path of social reform, the steadfast way 
of social progress, the forward frontier track to- 
wards justice and democracy and equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 


president of the Senate, speaker of 
| the House, chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court and the presidents of the 
: following universities: Harvard, Yale, 

Columbia, Johns Hopkins and Chicago. 


| It was pointed out that the bill in this 
orm went to the Senate and never was 
‘ected upon there. Later, on March 25, 
913, a bill without these amendments 
vas introduced at Albany and a charter 
‘n that form was granted by New York 
tate. Chairman Walsh asked Mr. 
Rockefeller whether he believed these 
|mendments were in the public interest, 
ied received the reply that in the opin- 
jon of the witness they did not strength- 
a the bill. Mr. Walsh then directed a 
eries of questions to the witness in or- 


ler to ascertain the possible scope of ac- © 


ivities of such a foundation. 
| Preparatory to-this he read a state- 
nent that was made at the time of in- 
jorporation by President J. G. Schur- 
nan, of Cornell University, in which 
President Schurman stated that under 
lhe terms of the charter the trustees 
ould engage in almost any conceivable 
letivity or promote almost any conceiy- 
ible idea. They could, he said, launch 
i campaign for a high tariff or for free 
rade, engage in propaganda in behalf 
f Socialism, or endeavor to bring about 
lhe success of the Republican or Demo- 
tratic or any other ticket. They might, 
le stated, in one generation attempt ‘to 
idvance the ideas of the Christian 
thurch and in another generation en- 
leavor to introduce Buddhism inthe 
United States. 
' Because of the limitless possibilities 
nyvolved in the control of such an enor- 
nous sum of money by a board of self- 
derpetuating trustees, President Schur- 
nan felt that there was great danger in 
such a foundation unless safeguarded. 
In answer to specific questions Mr. 
Rockefeller stated that he did not know 
whether they could circulate a _presi- 
jential message. “I haven’t thought of 


[Continued from page 479.) 


it,” he said. It would be improper, he 
thought to circulate a party platform. 
He had no opinion on the question 
whether it could circulate a criticism of 
the church. 

He was quite sure, however, that it 
could not organize a chain of stores, 
conduct real estate operations, engage 
in propaganda activities against union- 
ism or for or against workmen’s com- 
pensation. He insisted that all of these 
possibilities, if they existed, however, 
were rendered “wholly innocuous” by the 
power which he declared the legislature 
has of amending or abolishing the char- 
ter at any time. 


Touching Organization 


Chairman Walsh put his finger on the 
industrial aspect of the matter, when he 
suggested the possibility that those in 
charge of the Rockefeller inquiry into 
industrial relations might conceivably 
bring in a report that working men 
ought not to promote national labor or- 
ganizations. Suppose, on the other 
hand, the chairman suggested, Doyle or 
Hayes of the miners’ union should 
recommend such a national organiza- 
tion and give publicity to their recom- 
mendation, ought the foundation to use 
its funds to circulate an opposing state- 
ment? 

“T see no reason,” replied the witness, 
“why any foundation could not circu- 
late its own statements.” 

“Where, then,’ asked the chairman, 
“would you draw the line between your 
activities as a philanthropist and your 
activities as a director of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company ?” 

The witness replied that the question 
assumes that no man can be devoted to 
one interest and at the same time be 
loyal to another. “If that is true,” he 
said, “no responsibility of any sort can 
be placed on men. I should regard my- 
self unfit to serve on either board if T 
could not make up my mind uninfluenced 
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by either position.” 

Chairman Walsh inquired whether 
Mr. Rockefeller objects now to having 
the governor of New York and other 
public officials, together with the presi- 
dents of the universities named in the 
federal bill, exercise a veto power over 
the election of trustees. Mr. Rockefel- 
ler said that he had no objection but he 
believed that such a restriction was 
unwise. 

Many technical questions were asked 
regarding the restrictions that might 
conceivably be placed about philanthro- 
pic foundations and the manner in which 
they should operate. In this line of in- 
quiry the commission is employing the 
assistance of William H. Allen as ex- 
pert and counsellor, Mr. Allen has for 
many years made endowments the sub- 
ject of special study, and, upon his 
resignation from the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research last year, charged the trus- 
tees with accepting a contribution from 
John D. Rockefeller under conditions 
which hamper its work. One question 
was whether the size of such founda- 
tions should be limited by the charter or 
by general law. Mr. Rockefeller thought 
that it should not be limited in any way, 
because the larger the foundation is, in 
his opinion, the less is the danger of 
menace to public interests. By its very 
size, he declared, it attracts public at- 
tention. 

The witness always came back, how- 
ever, to the statement that the ‘dangers 
were absolutely eliminated by the fact 
that the legislature could at any time 
amend or abolish the charter, a state- 
ment which the Rev. John MHaynes 
Holmes of the Church of the Messiah, 
a later witness, held to be unsound even 
if such power actually exists. The dif- 
ficulties in the way of securing such 
legislation if a $100,000,000 corporation 
were opposed to it, would, Mr. Holmes 
believed, be very great. 

On Friday, John Lawson, member for 
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Colorado on the executive board of the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
asked permission to be heard by the 
commission. In explaining his request 
he stated that the miners of Colorado 
had heard that an inquiry was to be 
made by the commission into the activi- 
ties of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
had sent a delegation to represent them, 
“because,” he said, “every time we lose 
a hundred pounds of coal, every time a 
rock falls on a man and kills him, every 
time we get a cut in wages, we think we 
are contributing to the Rockefeller 
Foundation.” 

Mr. Lawson was one of the mine lead- 
ers to confer with John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., following the latter’s testimony, but 
made it clear that no substantial prog- 
ress had been made, so far as he was 
concerned, by the conference. The meet- 
ing was unofficial he said—just “one 
American citizen meeting another’—and 
not in the nature of a conference be- 
tween the United Mine Workers of 
America and the man whom they hold 
responsible for their troubles in Colo- 
rado. 

He condemned Mr. Rockefeller for 
being ignorant of conditions in Colo- 
rado, and stated that for ten years he 
had had practically “power of life and 
death” over 12,000 workers and their 
families and that this power had come 
to him “not through the process of 
struggle and achievement,’ but solely 
because he’ was the son of his father. 
Mr. Lawson stated that the hearing 
might well come to an end with the 
Rockefeller testimony, for ‘“‘out of his 
mouth came a reason for every phase 
of discontent” to be found among the 
workers today. 


A Unionist’s Statement 


On the one hand, he enumerated the 
activities of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and said: 

“A wave of horror swept over me 
during that reading, and I say to you 
that same wave is now rushing over the 
entire working class in the United 
States. Health for China, a refuge for 
birds, food for the Belgians, pensions 
for New York widows, university train- 
ing for the elect, and never a thought or 
a dollar for the many thousands of men 
and women and children who starved in 
Colorado, for the widows robbed of hus- 
bands, children of their fathers, by law- 
violating conditions in the mines, or for 
the glaring illiteracy of the coal camps. 
There are thousands of Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s ex-employes in Colorado today wha 
wish to God that they were in Belgium 
to be fed, or birds to be cared for ten- 


derly.” 

Mr. Lawson attacked, on the other 
hand, industrial investigation begun 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. He 


asserted that the foundation was under 
the “same control that has managed the 
affairs of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company. the same voice that declared 


through young Rockefeller that the de- 
feat of the union in Colorado was a 
great American principle, for which he 
was willing to sacrifice his money and 
the lives of his workers.” 

The witness criticised especially the 
choice of Mr. King to conduct the in- 
vestigation, denouncing him as an “alien, 
whose contribution to the industrial 
problem is a law that prescribes a jail 
sentence for the worker who dares to 
lay down his tools.” He continued: 

“Even were the source of the investi- 
gation less objectionable, what bearing 
can it possibly have on existing condi- 
tions? Mr. Rockefeller himself admit- 
ted that the Mackenzie King investiga- 
tion will probably take many years. 
What is labor to do in the meantime? 
What is Colorado going to do? In re- 
sponse to this Mr. Rockefeller says that 
‘the problem now is for all concerned to 
develop increasing good-will.’ Labor has 
been crushed by machine guns and 
hired soldiery. Men, women, and chil- 
dren have died, homes have been 
ruined and futures blighted. Now 
thousands have been imported for an- 
other decade of exploitation. And we 
are to ‘let bygones be bygones.’ ”’ 

Under examination by the commis- 
sion, Mr. Lawson described conditions 
in the Colorado mines. He told of the 
closed camps and the resulting denial 
of freedom of speech and of assembly. 
He told of the attitude of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company toward the laws 
and of the helpless condition of the 
miners when unsupported by organiza- 
tion. He declared that the plan an- 
nounced by Mr. Rockefeller, as now in 
effect, of conferences between the man- 
agement and a committee of the miners 
was worthless, since, if a difference 
arose between the management and the 
committee, the latter would be abso- 
lutely helpless. 

John Hays Hammond, who was called 
to testify regarding the responsibility 
for labor conditions of’ stockholders, di- 
rectors, and. managers, said that stock- 
holders were only “remotely responsi- 
ble,’ their duties ending with the elec- 
tion of directors. The directors are re- 
sponsible for “general conditions,’ but 
actual responsibility rests on the mana- 
ger and he not only should be held re- 
sponsible but he should not permit any- 
one to share it with him. No self-re- 
specting manager, said Mr. Hammond, 
would permit the directors to interfere 
in such matters. 

The witness expressed himself as 
strongly favoring collective bargaining, 
but he was opposed to the “democrati- 
zation” of industry if that meant giving 
labor a share in the management, a thing 
for which they are, in his opinion, 
wholly unfitted. 

The week closed with Amos Pinchot 
on the stand. He said that in this age 
it is utterly futile to discuss whether 
labor should have the right to bargain 
collectively. “We might as well discuss 


increased.” 
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whether slavery or freedom is the bet}} 
ter plan.” | 
The cause of industrial unrest, Mr} 


are more men than jobs all the time and) 
in hard times often a dozen men for} 
each job.” The remedy lies in develop-)) 
ing industry to a point where there are 

more jobs than men. | 

The cause of this excess of men over 
jobs, the witness stated, lies in the fact) 
“in almost every great industry the} 
things which both capital and labor] 
must have in order to apply themselves} 
are so cornered or controlled by a small} 
monopolist group that business cannot) 
be extended and employment cannot be 


Trust Ownership 


He declared that the output of an-} 
thracite coal, for example, is controlled 
by eleven railroads, which own or con-, 
trol 87 per cent of the entire supply in| 
the United States and which produced} 
last year 89 per cent of all the anthra-) 
cite coal mined. He quoted Herbert Knox| 
Smith, formerly United States commis- | 
sioner of corporations; Charles M.} 
Schwab, James J. Hill and others, to| 
show that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration controls the iron ore deposits 
of the country—a control which is vastly 
increased by ownership of the ore-car-, 
rying railroads. He referred to the 
control of refrigerator cars by the beet’ 
trust and the ownership of pipe lines bal 
the Standard Oil Company. 


To show that even land is becomini 
monopolized, Mr. Pinchot stated that 
the number of tenant farmers is increas- 
ing four times as fast as that of farm 
owners. He mentioned a firm in Cali-’ 
fornia which boasts that it can drive its. 
cattle over its own lands from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles. , i 


Mr. Pinchot was apechenaea of the 
ultimate effect upon educational institu 
tions of dependence upon private indi- 
viduals or foundations for. support. It 
must have a. serious effect upon the 
teaching of economics, in the opinion of 
the witness, and he told the commissio 
that the smaller colleges of the country” 
are full of instructors and professor 
who have “found their positions in th 
larger universities untenable.” 

Mr. Pinchot pointed out that a mat 
ter of “immense importance” is the ac 
curate and full reporting in the publi 
press of the facts in labor disputes. H 
charged the Associated Press with mis- 
stating facts in connection with th 
West Virginia and Michigan strikes, 
reading testimony given before commit 
tees of Congress regarding certai 
events and comparing it with news ac- 
counts of the events published in news 
papers carrying Associated Press dis 
patches. 

Robert Fulton Cuttings and Charles \V 
Eliot also testified. Their testimony wil 
be reviewed next week in connecti 
with the general subject of foundations. 
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egislature had reasonable cause to be- 
sve that the act in question would 
-oduce the desired result or had a rea- 
mable relation to it; or whether 
iis court could see that the Legislature 
f the state had no reasonable cause to 
lieve that the act would produce such 
result and that it was an arbitrary ex- 
cise of power. In only a very few in- 
ances has there been occasion to apply 
ie test with the result of annulling a 
ate law. The burden of proof must 
ways: be upon those who undertake to 
tack the law. 
I conceive the only question before the 
yurt to be this: Is this particular re- 
riction upon the liberty of the individ- 
1 one which can be said to be arbitrary, 
‘have no relation to the ends sought 
»be accomplished? Whether or not it 
arbitrary, whether it is reasonable, 
ust be determined largely by results 
here it has been tried out. Can this 
yurt say that the Legislature of Oregon, 
iowing local conditions in Oregon, 
ipported by the Supreme Court of 
regon (supposed also to have some 
ecial knowledge of local conditions in 
regon), was so absolutely and inexcu- 
bly mistaken in their belief that the 
nls exist and that the measures pro- 
sed would lessen those evils, as to 
stify this court in holding that the re- 
tiction upon the liberty of contract 
volved cannot be permitted? 
In order that the court may deter- 
ine that question, it is important to 
10w what really did happen when this 
medy was tried out. Some may doubt 
hether this particular remedy is the 
‘st remedy, or, whether its adoption 
ay not lead to some other evils which 
ter legislatures may have to deal 
ith, possibly by a repeal of this law. 
ven if you entertained a doubt well 
yinded, you cannot interfere because 
yu have doubts as to the wisdom of an 
t, provided that act is of such a char- 
‘ter that it may conceivably produce 
sults sought to be attained. When we 
10w—and on this point there is no 
om for doubt—when we know that 
ie evil exists which it is sought to 
medy, the legislature must be given 
titude in experimentation. The evil 
» clearly exists that even opposing 
yunsel admits it; and he agrees that it 
economically and ethically most. ob- 
ctionable to pay wages so low that 
ley do not supply the’ necessary cost 
F living. 
In answer to the question, whether this 
‘ief contains also all the data opposed 
) minimum wage law, I want to say 
lis: I conceive it to be absolutely 
amaterial what may be said against 
ich laws. Each one of these state- 
ents contained in the brief in support 
f the contention that this is wise legis- 


The Telephone Unites the Nation 


T this time, our country 
looms large on the world 
horizon as an example of the 
popular faith in the underlying 
principles of the republic. 


We are truly one people in 
all that the forefathers, in their 
most exalted moments, meant 
by that phrase. 


In making us a homogeneous 
people, the railroad, the tele- 
graph and the telephone have 
been important factors. They 
have facilitated communication 
and intervisiting, bringing us 
closer together, giving us a better 
understanding and promoting 
more intimate relations. 


The telephone has played its 
part as the situation has required. 
That it should have been 
planned for its present useful- 
ness is as wonderful as that the 
vision of the forefathers should 


have beneld the nation as it is 
today. 


At first, the telephone was 
the voice of the community. 
As the population increased and 
its interests grew more varied, 
the larger task of the telephone 
was to connect the communities 
and keep all the people in touch, 
regardless of local conditions 
or distance. 


The need that the service 
should be universal was just as 
great as that there should bea 
common language. This need 


defined the duty of the Bell 
System. 


Inspired by this need and 
repeatedly aided by new inven- 
tions and improvements, the 
Bell System has become the 
welder of the nation. 


It has made the continent a 
community. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


lation, might upon further investigation 
be found to be erroneous; each conclu- 
sion of fact may be found afterwards to 
be unsound; and yet the constitutionality 
of the act would not be affected there- 
by. This court is not burdened with 
the duty of passing upon the disputed 
question whether the Legislature of Ore- 
gon was wise or unwise, or probably 
wise or unwise, in enacting this law. 
The question is merely whether, as has 
been stated, you can see that the legis- 
lators had no ground on which they 
could, as reasonable men, deem this 
legislation appropriate to abolish or 


One System 


Universal Service 


mitigate the evils believed to exist or 
apprehended. If you cannot find that. 
the law must stand. 

Of course there are certain instances 
of discrimination in state legislation 
which are wholly outside of our discus- 
sion here, which may invalidate an ex- 
ercise of the police power. But here 
there is clearly no discrimination. The 
objection originally made that the order 
of the commission was invalid because 
it applied only to the city of Portland, 
has been abandoned. Of course, there 
may be ‘great differences between Port- 
land, a large city and some other smaller 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG man, with training and experi- 
ence in boys’ work seeks position in boys’ 
home. Place that can be made a life work 
desired. Address 1299 SurRvEY. 


WELFARE Worker who has instituted 
and developed such department in well- 
known factory, desires broader field. Ad- 
dress 2082, SURVEY. 


YOUNG woman wishes position as junior 
worker in home for children, or something 
similar; business training; country prefer- 
red; low salary; references. Address 2081 
SuRVEY. 


GENTLEMAN and wife wish positions 
of responsibility in an institution where 
training and developing of child life is de- 
sired. Address 2083, Survey. 


WANTED —Position by college graduate 
of long experience in institutional work as 
Superintendent or matron in institution or 
school. Capable of assuming full charge of 
all duties included therein. Highest testi- 
monials and references. Address 2078, 
SURVEY. 
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what 


city or country town, as to what is th 
necessary cost of living. The Legisla 
ture of Oregon i in giving to the Welfary) 


labor as well as minimum wages, hag} 
recognized such differences, and very} 
properly. It seems perfectly reasonable||) 
that in Portland, a large city where the| 

workers perhaps would have to trav 
morning and evening half an hour, 

an hour possibly, as they do in our large 
cities, to get to or from their homes)|,, 
women ought to have shorter hours) 
than in a country town where perhaps\) 
the women lived next door to the store 
or factory in which they work. Loc; 

conditions are thus involved and so far) 


4 


as there is an opportunity for differen-| 


tiation it is not discrimination. In prov-| 
ing a general rule to be locally applied, | 
the Legislature disclosed probably grow-| 
ing wisdom in dealing with questions 7 
this character. 


Differences of place and of industry 
are thus taken into consideration. For| 
instance, in the chains trade, in the par-) 
ticular community where the ‘work is 
done on chains, the minimum is less than 
it is in other communities where the lay 
is applied to garment-workers. That is, 
the decisions have been made there wi 
reference to different conditions of dif-: 


of the business to pay I do not ae 
is necessarily thus taken into account. 
For this law does not undertake to co 


It merely prohibits the employment of 
a woman at less than a living wage. 


pensive help than the next woman over 
here, who is paid $10,- The ten-dollar 
woman may be much the cheaper help. | 
The law does not say that you must pay” 
the ten-dollar woman twelve dollars, but 
it does‘'say you must not employ any 
woman whom you do not pay a living 
wage; just as another law says you must 
not employ an engineer who has not 
had the training necessary to get a cer- 
tificate. The minimum wage law simply 
limits the choice of the employer; it doe 
not impose any obligation upon him. 
Opposing counsel has argued that 
when you prohibit employment at les 
than a living wage you do something 
which is entirely different from the pro- 
hibitions as to hours or conditions of em: 
ployment. He admits that the Legisla- 
ture may prohibit work in a place whi 
is not sanitary; that it may protect 
against hazards peculiar to a particular 
occupation, but he insists that the Leg 
islature_ cannot protect against a de- 
ficiency in wages because in some way 
which I do, not understand, the wage is 
detached from the occupation, But if 
there is some distinction which keener 
minds may be able to follow, it seems to 
me the court has shown that as a rule 
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i law it cannot regard such a distinction 


ig of any importance. 
Previous Decisions Affecting Wages 
| Take the case recently decided, the 
Erie Railroad vs. Williams, which re- 
wires semi-monthly payment of wages. 
Df course, that at once affects the 
tmount in value which the employe re- 
jeives and it affects the amount which 
he employer pays; because not only 
loes the employer lose the interest but 
le loses what is often far more impor- 
ant than the interest—namely, the added 
xpense of making payments at more fre- 
juent intervals. I had occasion to deal 
vith this matter in connection with the 
weekly payment law in Massachusetts; 
ind in those cases the interest was a 
natter of little concern. But the cost of 
jookkeeping and the cost of the time 
ncident to paying off the people once a 
veek was so great as to amount $0 three 
yr four times the loss of the interest. 
‘And take the truck law, the difference 
yetween being paid in cash and being 
aid in goods. That may be a difference 
\f ten, fifteen or twenty per cent of the 
wage—quite as great a difference as 
hat between a prescribed minimum 
vage and the wage previously paid. Or 
ake the case of the determination of 
vages by the Arkansas coal screen law. 
in all these cases, laws governing wages 
lave been held valid, just as laws gov- 
'rming the other working conditions in- 
‘ident to occupations have been held 
ralid. 
The real test, as I conceive it is, “Is 
here an evil?” If there is an evil, is 
he remedy, this particular device intro- 
luced by the Legislature, directed ‘to re- 
hove that evil which threatens health, 
norals, and welfare? Does it bear a 
‘easonable relation to it? And in ap- 
lying it, is there anything discrimina- 
ory, which looks like a purpose to injure 
ind not a purpose to aid? “Has there 
leen an arbitrary exercise of power? 
Laws prescribing a minimum wage dif- 
er in no respect in principle from those 
ther laws affecting wages just referred 
o. Indeed, they do not differ-from still 
ther acts held valid by this court, which 
eclare void provisions in wage agree- 
aents designed to protect the employe; 
uch as the acts preserving the right of 
ecovery for accidents, although the em- 
loye has solemnly agreed to surrender 
hat right in electing to take benefits 
rom a railroad relief society. 


No such distinction as that suggested 


xists in fact. Living wages are most 
itimately connected with the occupa- 
ion in which the wage-earner is en- 
aged. The Legislature interferes for 
he protection of women because it has 
ound that the alleged law of supply and 
emand does not, in fact, operate,—or if 
: does, it works destructively. The 
egislature interferes to protect health, 
afety, morals, and the general welfare 
1 connection with this wage relation of 
mployer and employe, just as it inter- 
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ented machinery. 
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Submit specifications 
and we will estimate, or 
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|B REG an uninterrupted existence of 


more than half a century, The Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company---the Oldest Bank in 
Chicago --- has developed facilities and resources 


which enable it to offer liberal accommodations 


and unexcelled service in all branches of banking. 


Transacting the largest commercial 
business and having the greatest 
volume of bank deposits of any State 
Bank or Trust Company in the West, 
this Bank employs the most approved 
modern methods to insure the expe- 
ditious handling of the accounts of 
its city and out-of-town depositors. 


A well-organized Foreign Depart- 
ment, with extensive connections 
throughout the world, enables it to 
meet the foreign banking needs of 
every customer. 


Through its Trust Department, this 
Bank is qualified by law to assume 
the care and management of estates 
and to act in any trust capacity. In 
addition to the many other safe- 


guards provided, this Bank also 
maintains, with the State of Illinois, 
a special deposit of half a million 
dollars to guarantee the faithful per- 
formance of its duties. 


Investors purchasing the high grade 
bonds and farm loans sold by this 
Bank, are recognizing, more and 
more, the desirability and depend- 
ableness of these offerings. 


On savings deposits, this Bank pays 
3% interest, compounded twice each 
year,—the rate paid by all banks in 
this city. Large capital and surplus, 
strong management, and a half cen- 
tury of safe banking assure absolute 


security. Satisfactory facilities pro-. 


vided for banking by mail. 
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feres with the conditions under whi), 
the employe may live, in prescribing hi) 
tenements must be constructed to 
sure health and safety. ! 

If Congress and the states have pow) 
to prevent cut-throat competition in 4} 
sale of manufactured products, as tl) 
court has held in connection with %) 
anti-trust laws, and as Congress fi) 
further undertaken in the Clayton ¢) 
and the federal trade commission a 
there certainly exists power also to le! 
islate to prevent cut-throat mee 
in wages. 

In any or all this legislation there Fs 
be economic and social error. But oj 
social and industrial welfare deman 
that-ample scope should be given for § | 
cial as well as mechanical invention. | 
is a condition not only of progress j 
of conserving that which we have. Not 
ing could be more revolutionary than 
close the door to social experimentatic| 
The whole subject of woman’s entry in 
industry is an experiment. And sure 
the federal constitution—itself perha 
the greatest of human experiments) 
does not prohibit such modest attemp 
as the woman’s minimum wage act ° 
reconcile the existing industrial syste 
with our striving for social justice a 
the preservation of the race. 
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STATEMENT OF 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, J 


[Continued from page 480] 


might afford ground, either to the en 
ployes, the management or the public, f 
the belief that in any particular I w: 
seeking to dictate a policy or to arb 
trarily control any situation. The on 
coal property in Colorado in which y 
are in any way interested is the Col 
rado Fuel and Iron Company. In 

dition to this company, there are m 

other coal mining ‘companies in th 
state, in none of which either we « 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Compa 

have any interest whatsoever, anc 

large number of these companies we 
involved in the strike. ; 

For me to have attempted to dic 
a policy or control the situation wo 
have meant an assumption of autho 
far beyond what the investment wh 
I represent in the Colorado Fuel 
Iron Company would have justified, a 
if tolerated by the management of t 
company, would have been resented 
the other companies involved in the 
pute. 

Since we first acquired an interest 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Compa 
in 1902, the company has paid out 
wages to its employes over $92,000, 
During the same period, we have 
ceived dividends amounting to $371,0 
on our investment in the company 
capital stock. Therefore, our sock 
terest in the Colorado Fuel and I 
Company has yielded a return of abo 
two-thirds of one per cent per ann 
on an vers cash investment of abo 
$6,000,00 

It heel be stated that we hold, 
addition to the stocks above-mentione 
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block of bonds, but that our entire in- 
sstment in the stocks and bonds of the 
olorado Fuel and Iron Company has 
elded during a period of twelve years, 
9 more than 3% per cent per annum. 
et during that time, instead of ex- 
diting the industry, as has been fre- 
iently stated, we have supported a 
jlicy of development by devoting sur- 
us earnings to improvements, thereby 
creasing employment, and generally 
‘tending the business, rather than pay- 
g dividends. 

In testifying last year before the Con- 
essional Committee which investigated 
e Colorado strike, James Dalrymple, 
al mine inspector of the state of Colo- 
do, said: 


“T believe it fair to give credit to 
those operators who have co-operated 


Chicago 6% Investments 
For $100, $500 or More 


Several exceeding well secured First Mortgage 
bond issues on real estate and new buildings. 


Our recommendation is_ based upon 50 years 


success in handling Chicago mortgages. 


with this department in making im- 
provements recommended beyond the 
requirements of the present mining Ask for Circular No. 8730A 

sions made by them, it must be fur- 

ther added that there is no authority 

embodied in the law by which these 

been enforced, no matter how essen- Established 1865 : 

tial they were to protect the life and serio ame 10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
health of the employes. The Colorado 

making improvements not compulsory 

or demanded by the law; it complied 
cheerfully with most of our recom- 


law. In acknowledging the conces- 

Peabody, Houghteling & Co 
conceded improvements could have 9 Ss S Ae 
Fuel and Iron Company ranks first in 
mendations.” 


Doubtless mistakes have been made 
id conditions are still imperfect. I 
ive no desire to defend any condi- 


e 
ons that are justly subject to criticism; 
only ask that the responsibility for Cnj. @ y rre 
em be apportioned fairly, The prob- 
m now is for all concerned to develop e 
creasing good will and to improve 
mditions as far as may be possible. : rinter 
9 that end my thoughts and activities 
ive for some time been devoted. ] 
As to the strike itself, its many dis- MO 
essing features have given me the Annua Rep arts, Catalogs, Stat e 
‘epest concern. J frankly confess that ; Ce Sie 
felt there was something fundamental- ments , and all hinds of Printing 
wrong in a condition of affairs which F 
ndered possible the loss of human Rush WV ork a Specialty 
yes, engendered hatred and bitterness, 
id brought suffering and privation up- 
1 hundreds of human beings. With- 206-208 Fulton Street, New York 
it seeking to apportion blame, I de- 
rmined that in so far as lay within 1126 
y power I would seek means of avoid- Phones ‘13° Cortlandt 
g the possibility of similar conflicts 1137 
ising elsewhere, or in the same indus- 
y in the future. 
It was in this way that I came to 
commend to my colleagues in the 
ockefeller Foundation the instituting 
a series of studies into the fundamen- 


l problems | arising out of industrial IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 
lations, which resulted in securing the 


ices of Mackenzie Kinz. former | TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 


inister of labor of Canada, to direct 


e studies. 4 WHOLESALE LOOSE LEAF 
The correspondence will show that, in MANUFACTURING S i A i ION E RS SOE ROIALTY. 


dition to having taken steps as early 


the beginning of June last, to secure PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 
ere ere fought and BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 

tained advice with respect to machin- ’ 

y for the prevention and adjustment AND BANK SUPPLIES 

industrial differences, to which I in- 23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK 


ted the consideration of the officers of MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
e Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY PROMPT ATTENTION 


_early August, I wrote the president 


of the company, forwarding, with my 
indorsement, a letter from Mr. King, 
written in answer to my request, out- 
lining a plan previously discussed to es- 
tablish: 


“A board on which both employers 
and employed are represented, and be- 
fore which, at stated intervals, ques- 
tions affecting conditions of employ- 


ment can be discussed and grievances . 


examined.” 


In reply to this communication, the 
president of the company indicated that 
measures of the kind I had suggested 
were in contemplation, but that their 
adoption while the strike was on would 
only serve to embarrass their success- 
ful introduction. He further indicated 
that, when the strike was terminated, 
steps would be taken immediately to se- 
cure to the employes of the company 
a more direct representation of their 
views as regards grievances and condi- 
tions affecting their employment. 

The strike was called off, December 
10, 1914. On December °16,. David 
Griffiths, formerly state coal mine in- 
spector of Colorado, was appointed an 
intermediary between the company and 
its employes, respecting matters of mu- 
tual interest. 

On January 5, a notice was posted at 
all the company’s mines, inviting the 
employes at each of the mines to assem- 
ble in mass meeting to select by ballot 
one representative to every 250 employ- 
es in each camp, to represent the men 
at a joint meeting of themselves and 
the executive officers of the company in 
Denver, “for the purpose of discussing 
matters of mutual concern and of con- 
sidering means of more effective co- 
operation in maintaining fair and friend- 
ly relations.” 

In the published notice of these meet- 
ings, it was stipulated that in order 
that the men might feel the greatest 
freedom in making their selection, they 
should choose their own chairman and 
neither superintendents not pit bosses 
should attend. 

The notice added: “The person se- 
lected to attend the Denver conference 
shall be the duly accredited representa- 
tive of the employes, not only, at the 
first Joint Meeting, but at all subsequent 
Joint Meetings and in all matters of co- 
operation between the company and its 
employes, until the employes in like 
meeting shall designate some other per- 
son to represent them. It is, therefore, 
highly important that the employes 
choose with the utmost care the one of 
their number in whom they have most 
confidence.” 

I have received, from the president of 
the company, a telegram informing me 
that this joint conference was held at 
Denver on the 19th instant, that the 
meeting had proved most satisfactory 
to all concerned and that its spirit had 
convinced the management that it would 
lead to more active co-operation between 
the company and its employes in the 
future. 

Thus, it will be seen that the company 
has already taken steps to initiate a plan 
of representation of its employes. It is 
my hope and belief that from this will 
‘develop some permanent machinery 
which will insure to the employes of the 


company, through representatives of 
their own selection, quick and easy ac- 
cess to the officers, with reference to 
any grievances, real or assumed, or with 
reference to wages or other conditions 
of employment. 

In the improvement of industrial con- 
ditions in the state of Colorado, which 
all hope for, I am sure that the friendly 
co-operation of the commission of which 
Seth Low is chairman, recently appoint- 
ed by the President of the United States, 
will be of assistance to all the mining 
companies of the state. Shortly after 
this commission was appointed and fol- 
lowing conferences had at his invitation, 
I wrote Mr. Low on December 30, ask- 
ing him’ to assure the President of my 
desire and purpose to co-operate with 
the commission which he had appointed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, quite 
apart from any particular situation, may 
I express: in utter frankness the views 
which as an individual and a citizen I 
hold towards the problems into which 
your commission has been appointed to 
inquire? I believe that the ultimate ob- 
ject of all activities in a republic should 
be the development of the manhood of 
its citizens; that such manhood can be 
developed to the fullest degree only un- 
der conditions of freedom for the indi- 
vidual, and that industrial enterprises 
can and should be conducted in accord- 
ance with these principles. 

I believe that a prime consideration 
in the carrying on of industry should 
be the well-being of the men and wom- 
en engaged in it, and that the soundest 
industrial policy is that which has con- 
stantly in mind the welfare of the em- 
ployes as well as the making of profits, 
and which, when the necessity arises, 
subordinates profits to welfare. 

In order_to live, the wage-earner must 
sell his labor from day to day. Unless 
he can do this, the earnings from that 
day’s labor are gone forever. Capital 
can defer its returns temporarily in the 
expectation of future profits, but labor 
cannot. If, therefore, fair wages and 
reasonable living conditions cannot 
otherwise be provided, dividends must be 
deferred, or the industry abandoned. I 
believe that a corporation should be 
deemed to consist of its stockholders, di- 
rectors, officers and employes; that the 
real interests of all are one, and that 
neither labor nor capital can permanent- 
ly prosper unless the just rights of both 
are conserved. 

I further believe that, in matters per- 
taining to industrial relations, the pub- 
lic, quite as much as the parties en- 
gaged in industry, is entitled to confi- 
dence and consideration. Industrial re- 
lations are essentially human relations, 
and human relations should be not less 
the concern of the state as a whole, than 
of individuals engaged in industry. My 
appreciation of the conditions surround- 
ing wage-earners and my sympathy with 
every endeavor to better these conditions 
are as strong as those of any man. 

I believe it to be the duty of every 
citizen to do all within his power to im- 
prove the conditions under which men 
work and live. I believe that that man 
renders the greatest social service who 
so co-operates in the organization of in- 
dustry as to afford to the largest number 
of men the greatest opportunity for self- 


_sidered. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


RECREATION 


Supervisor (Male) 
Dept. of Parks, Brooklyn. 


; 
Applications for this examination will be dl 
ceived until Hl 
a 

i] 


4 P.M., Thursday, Feb. 11 


Duties: To determine the physical lay-out a) 
equipment of recreation centers; to furnil 
a programe of activities; to direct and sum 
vise activity of his subordinates, } 


Candidates will have to present evidence of. | 
perience in organization and administration {| 
outdoor activities conducted by either a priv! 
or semi-public association for general recreati} 
or promotion of physical betterment, or muni) 
pal bureau or department of recreation, 
school athletic league of recognized stan 
Experience equivalent to above will be 


Minimum age 21; salary $1500 a year, | 


Application blanks to be had at Applicati¢) 
Bureau, Room 1400, Municipal Building, Mai 
hattan, or sent by mail on receipt. of i 
stamps. 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIOgy | 


SUPERINTENDENT OF | 
WOMEN PRISONERS — 
(Female) 


Department of Correction 
Applications for this examination will be 


ceived until 

4 P.M., Feb. 10 ; 
Candidates must have institutional social 
vice or educational experience in an executiy 
eapacity, or administrative experience in ha 
dling large numbers of women. Necessary, t 
ough knowledge of principles of institution 
administration applicable to penal institutes 
short term female prisoners, in New York C 


Minimum age, 30 years, 


Salary $1200. per annum, with maintenance t 
Workhouse on Blackwell’s Island. 


Application blanks to be had at Applica 
Bureau, Room 1400, Municipal Building, 
hattan, or sent by mail upon receipt of 
(4) cents in stamps. 7 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION — 
W ANTED—BUSINESS AGENT 


Civil Service Examination for fh 
position of BUSINESS AGENT of th 
Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis Sati 
tarium—950 beds—will be held in Chi 
cago about February 25, 1915. Loe 
residence is waived. Salary, $2700 an 
maintenance. Has charge of accout 
ing, culinary, housekeeping, laundry 
farm, engineering and repair depar 
ments. Excellent opening for man wit 
experience in institutional management 
For further information, address t 
General Office of the Sanitarium, 1 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illino 


FOR RENT 


The Walworth Club of the N, Y. Associati 
of Women Workers wishes to sublet its ¢ 
rooms on Wednesday or Saturday evenings, Mi 
day, Tuesday or Thursday afternoons. R 
moderate. Apply Monday or Thursday even 
49 St. Marks Place, near 2d Ave., N. Y. Ci 


development, and the enjoyment by eve 
man of those benefits which his 0} 
work adds to the wealth of civilizatic 

If, with the responsibilities I have 
the opportunities given me, I am able 
contribute towards promoting the we 
being of my fellow men, through 
lessening of injustice and the alleviat 
of human suffering, I shall feel that 
has been possible to realize the high 
purpose of my life. 


< i 
Syilsi sill. 


| Half the Story’s in the Printing 


@ In getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument 
is lost in a poorly printed page 


Rewitt C. Gardner 


HAS HAD THIRTY-NINE YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AS A 


- Stationer 
Printer and 
Blank Book 


Manufacturer 


1777 Broadway, New York 


Established 1874 Tecephone, Cortlandt 434 


FELL SERVICE 
eee 


1876 1914 


FROM AN ARTIST 


oe HANKS for the proof. It is much 

| more beautiful than I expected it 
would be. The colors you have used 
are softerand more harmonious than my 
water colors, and somehow you have 
kept the character of the original work. 
Tam usually disappointed when I see a 
proof, especially in colors, but this one 

seems etter than the original.”’ 


Much well-planned work is leveled to medi- 
ocre performance when executed by unsym- 
* pathetic craftsmen. 


Fell Service Assures the Utmost Co-ope~- 
ation to Obtain the End Desired. 


Let us maké your Specifications and give 
Estimate—jirst, 


SERVICE BUREAU 
| WM. F, FELL CO. PRINTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste ‘ 
Vegetab!e Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 
i rself from corrosi 
sod smeling and adhe ‘3 
i Higgins’ sie 
& Adhesives = Ley wl be revel - 
yt : sweet, clean, 
Eee 
AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| HIGGINS 


11,000 Agents to Help in 
Public Health Work 


THE METROPOLITAN is offering to public health officers the co-operation 
of its 11,000 agents who visit the homes of 10,000,000 policyholders 
every week. 

HE PRIME MOTIVE is to hasten the day when the working people of 
the United States will understand and appreciate the motives which 
inspire health officers in their activities. Then 

THEIR CO-OPERATION can be depended upon for the enforcement of 
laws and ordinances; 

THEIR HELP can be secured to enable health officers to obtain the appro- 
priations necessary for their work. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION can be secured by the moral pressure which policy- 
holders can bring to bear both through correspondence and by per- 
sonal interviews with aldermen, councilmen and members of state 
legislatures. 

THE METROPOLITAN has offered the services of its agents to the health 

officers of cities of 20,000 or more population. 

These men have participated in some notable 

health campaigns. 

QA circular distributed to 300,000 industrial 

policyholders helped enforce the St. Louis 

tenement house ordinance. 


@ In 1913, our agents helped in city cleaning 
campaigns in 35 cities. 
added this year. 


@ “The Child,” our booklet on the care of babies 
and young children, is mailed by some health 
officers to addresses taken from their daily records 
of births. 

q The booklets “Teeth, Tonsils and Adenoids,” 
and “Health of the Worker,” are being used as 
text books in the public schools. 


Some 50 more will be 


oe | Q In certain cities, the chil- 
ee dren of the “ Health and 
Happiness League” have 
been organized into Juve- 
nile municipalities to aid 
the officials in enforcing 
local ordinances. 


The Metroplitan 
stands for and 
works for 


public health 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York :: 1 Madison Avenue 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK, 
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AEARRNLEOEOLOG COTO ONOOOPUCTROO THEATRE OEE | 


Do YOU Know- 


That a New Edition (the Second) of The New 
INTERNATIONAL Be eg ee is now 
in course of publication? 


THE PUBLISHERS: This work, like the first edition, is published by Dodd 
Mead & Company, New York, publishers of 75 years’ experience and for 30 yeane 


) 


makers of Encyclopaedias. 


Never was a general reference book thoroughly rewritten so soon after its first publication. ¥ 


Much Needed : Many recent changes profoundly affecting im- 

portant human activities have demonstrated the imperative need of 
a new encyclopaedia. It is the aim of the publishers to supply this 
need with the Second Edition of the New International, and to make 
it the most up-to-date standard encyclopaedia covering recent events. 


Highest Authority : The first edition is in 8100 Public and School 
libraries and is recommended by the great majority of librarians as 
the best. Ofit the New York Evening Post and the Watton said: 
“As an encyclopaedia of American interests for American readers, 
it is undoubtedly the best and fullest in existence.’? The Second 
Edition will fully maintain the position of authority established by 
the first edition. 


New Throughout : 


In the Second Edition, a free hand is given 


the editors, since the text of the entire work is reset—there is no . 


insertion of new matter inold plates and no supplementary volumes. 


Enlarged : Each article is critically examined, enlarged, or re- 
jected in favor of a new one and a vast number of new articles 
added. The result is an increased space of nearly twenty per cent. 
and of volumes from 21 to 24. The work of revision, divided into 
departments covering the whole field of learning, is under the super- 
vision of authorities in those departments. 


A Great Enterprise: Few persons realize the immense amount 
of time, labor and money spent in collecting the information so 
conveniently obtainable from handy volumes. A costly organization 
of scholars of international acquirements and reputation ; a corps of 
expert proofreaders; and a large clerical force have been engaged 
upon this work for several years. The artists and the map-makers 
are specialists. Expert typographers were called upon to furnish a 
type face at once artistic, appropriate and legible. Plate makers, 
electrotypers, printers and binders were selected with a view to 
securing only the best. The question of suitable paper was finally 
solved by manufacturing a special stock—strong, durable, which 
does not crumple—believed to be the best paper for encyclopaedias 
that is made. 
+ 


Accuracy: The highest degreé of accuracy has been obtained by 
dividing and sub- dividing the subject matter among specialists and 
experts “and by having their productions criticised by other special- 
ists so that the articles represent the collective knowledge of 
highly trained and able men. Each article is proof-read six times. 


Interest: The articles have been written without vexatious tech- 
nicalities and with due regard to form and logical order of pres- 
entation, 


Distinctive : The pronunciation and derivation of the title words 
are given—a valuable feature not found in most encyclopaedias. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Please send illustrated prospectus of the NEW INTER- this time. 


NATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA, Second Edition. 


The lowest price for which the encyclopaedia will ever be offered is ma 
As publication progresses this price will be advanced. The wile 
of immediate ee ep is therefore apparent. 


It will bring you detailed information of the Second Edition of the Ni 
INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA, the very attractive introductory price ¢ 
terms of payment. 


449 Fourth Avenue 


$V@_iiiiniiiiiiiiiniine cic 


Practical : The neticles are,concise but complete. (a 
Widest Scope : Every topic that could by any possible chance 
of interest to the professional man, general reader or student is j 
cluded. { 


International : The work is broadly international in scope, } 
contains more topics of use and interest to Americans Be al 
other standard encyclopaedia. 


Profuse Illustration : 1t is illustrated with color plates» bh 
tones, duotints, and text cuts on a scale more elaborate and cost 
than has ever before been attempted in this country. 


Convenience : Each subject may be easily found, as all subje 
are arranged alphabetically. ie, 


The Cross-Reference System guides the reader to every pi 
of a general subject and forms a connection between related topi 
By 


A Feature : Inarticles on American cities the statements made h a 
been verified by residents of each city described. Maps accomps 
articles on all the larger cities. 


Contents : The Second Edition will contain about 80,000 arti¢ 
occupying 20,000 pages, or 40,000 columns, or 3,000,000 lines. 


New Matter : There are about go per cent. more articles that a 
any other similar work, due in part to the vast mass of new ma 
incorporated. 


The War: The causes, history and effects of the current Euro I 
War will receive adequate treatrnent. al 
Maps: The series of new maps is later, better and more accuy 
than in any other encyclopaedia, 


Bibliography: Every important article is suppl#éd with a comp! 
hensive bibliography giving name of author, date and place of p 
lication. The sub-division of the larger subjects is indicated 


appropriate sub-headings. a 


Research Bureau: Each subéériber to the Second Edition z 
New International Encyclopaedia will receive, free, a certifi 
membership in our Research Bureau, carrying with it the pr 
of consulting our experts about any encyclopaedic subject u 
which information is desired. 


Thin Paper : There is a thin paper edition for home and office u 


and a 


A Special Library Edition printed on regular book paper 


bound in Library Buckram after specifications of the Ameri 
Library Association. ; 


A Special Introductory Price 


Fill Out and Mail the Coupon 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
NEW YOE 


iii. 


